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Ws wish to make our readers acquainted with Mr Lowe’s 

sentiments on these important questions, because we 
think he may be considered as holding a middle course between 
theoretical writers on the one hand, and merely practical men 
on the other, while he seems to have studied the subject with 
great attention, and, as far as appears, without any bias towards 
either side. His work is one of great research and labour, and 
yet abounds in extensive views of the present state and future 
prospects of the country,—not expressed in general terms, but 
supported by calculations and tabular abstracts, which are also 
highly useful for reference, and which, though certainly liable 
to error, are perhaps. as near the truth as the complex nature 
of many of the subjects admits. It is one great recommenda~ 
tion of the work, that it deals with questions of immediate in- 
terest and utility, in the way in which such questions should 
be treated, that is, with a reference to history and experience. 
Mr Lowe does. not begin with a few general propositions, and, 
reasoning from these, tell us what must be or ought to be their 
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results at some future and distant period; but he looks at what 
— is and has been, and, from thence ascending to more 
general views, seeks to discover the causes, and to trace the 
consequences, of the present circumstances of the country. B 
adopting this process, he has necessarily come in contact with 
the author of the Essay on Population and other writers of au- 
thority, to whom, on some important points, his sentiments are 
directly opposite ; but he does not stop to argue, nor attempt to 
confute, contenting himself with the better plan of wine 
his opinions, by means of official documents and other authen- 
tic records, and leaving the speculations of these writers to 
their fate. 

With all the care and ability, however, which Mr Lowe dis- 
plays, it is probable, or almost certain, that his work contains 
many things on which he must be prepared to find a great dif- 
ference of opinion. Thinking for himself on the great ques- 
tions which have agitated the public mind for the last thirty 
years; belonging to no party, and always moderate, it were 
vain to expect great popularity ; but what, we fear, will be found 
the greatest drawback on the merits of the work, proceeds 
from the multiplicity of the subjects of which it treats, and 
the slight relation that can be traced among some of them, 
Hence it is that we do not always see clearly the connexion be- 
tween his causes and effects, his exposition being sometimes too 
concise, and his conclusions not always deduced with sufficient 
care. We cannot, for instance, agree with him when he as- 
cribes the abundance of our agricultural produce to more la- 
bour and capital having been employed on our soil since the 
peace, than during the late war. As far as our information goes, 
the fact is quite otherwise, and, from the very nature of things, 
we should expect it to be otherwise. With the exception of 
1817 and 1818, prices have been always too low, since the peace, 
to afford any encouragement to farmers to employ more labour- 
ers, or even the same number of labourers; and as to capital, 
it seems beyond all doubt, that its amount has experienced a 
great reduction since the peace, instead of having been enlarg- 
ed. If our produce be really overabundant, the cause must 
be found in a succession of favourable seasons, and not in either 
the improvement or extension of tillage. But with this, and 
one or two exceptions more, Mr Lowe’s sentiments on agricul- 
tural topics seen: to be just and liberal. We shall give them in 
his own words. 


‘© Fluctuations in the price of Corn, since 1792. 


‘* We are now to examine the state of our market during the 
last thirty years, with a view to its effect on the situation of far- 
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mers. The war commenced at atime when corn was abundant, 
and prices moderate, wheat averaging about 53s. a quarter. The 
immediate effect of the assumption of a military attitude, was 
to withdraw from agriculture a portion of labour and capital, 
to produce a rise in the rate of interest, and to necessitate the 
abandonment of many projects of improvement, such as drain- 
ages, canals, and other undertakings, dependent for success on 
a low rate of interest. This was productive of very general dis- 
tress, but had little effect on the corn market, the stock in hand 
being abundant. In 1794 and 1795, a partial deficiency in the 
crops, joined to the continued operation of the war, produced 
a considerable rise, and carried wheat, notwithstanding a large 

remium on import paid by Government, to 4/. and upwards. 

his, however, was of short duration. In 1796, the amount of 
import, followed by a favourable season, reduced our market; 
in 1797, wheat did not, on average, exceed 3/. 2s., and its fur- 
ther fall in 1798 (to 2/. 14s.), showed how effectually a favour- 
able season could, even in the midst of war, counteract the 
charges attendant on the culture of corn. These charges, with- 
out being at all on a par with the burdens of an after-period, 
were such as to make many of our farmers hold the language of 
complaint, and consider the increase of expense from the war 
as materially exceeding the increase of price. 

“ This may be termed the first era in the war, which, so far, 
had produced no material rise, either in rents or in the average 
price of corn. The case, however, now underwent a complete 
change, the occurrence of two bad seasons in succession (1799 
and 1800) raising prices to a rate, 5/. and 6/., wholly unknown 
in the history of our corn trade. What was the effect of these 
seasons on the situation of our farmers? At first unfavourable, 
because a rise in price (Evidence Agricultural Committee, p. 
36) forms no equivalent to a deficiency of crop; but prospec- 
tively, it was advantageous, the stock on hand being so reduced 
as to open a prospect of high prices for some time to come. Ac- 
cordingly, in spite of the additional burdens of the period, a- 
mong others the Income tax, farmers and speculators in land 
were induced to contract for rents at an advanced rate. This 
spirit showed itself strongly in 1800 and 1801; but received a 
sudden check from the favourable harvest of the latter year, 
and the unexpected conclusion of peace with France. 

“ Our wheat now (1802) fell to nearly 3/. The effect of high 
prices was pronounced not only temporary, but fallacious; land 
was almost everywhere declared to be overlet, and the conse- 
— stagnation would, doubtless, have led to a general re- 

uction of rents, when the scene was once more changed by 
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war. This was followed by the deficient harvest of 1804. Mar- 
kets now rose; rents were maintained and augmented ; the im- 
port of corn was subjected to additional restrictions; and at 
home, all the causes which swell the cost of production, rise of 
labour, taxation, interest of money, operated in conjunction. 
The effect of all these, was to carry wheat during 1805, 6, 7, 
and 8, to an average of somewhat more than 4/., although the 
seasons were not unfavourable. 

* This may be termed the middle epoch in the period of war. 
Agriculture had become profitable, and the style of living of our 
farmers was considerably altered; but their profits were far from 
unreasonable, their charges being greatly augmented. Of this 
the best proof is, that all the motives to extension of culture, 
did not produce a sufficiency of growth for consumption. There 
prevailed among farmers a general confidence, an extension of 
outlay ; but their pecuniary advantage was limited to increase of 
income, to the more comfortable support of their families. A 
substantial addition to property was, as yet, experienced by very 
few. 

“© We now come to a new era,—the five last years of the war, 
—a time when farming profit, notwithstanding an increase of 
charges, materially exceeded the preceding ratio. In 1809, a 
deficient harvest raised prices; and the imports from the Con- 
tinent in 1810, though uncommonly large, could not bring 
them below an average of 51. or 6/., because our currency was 
now greatly depreciated. No class derived such benefit from 
the fal! of our bank paper as our agriculturists, their rent and 
taxes being paid in it without deduction, while in their sales 
they received a full allowance for its depreciation, not only in 
their corn and cattle, but in their butter, poultry, and other 
articles. It was at this time that full execution was given to the 
anti-commercial decrees of Bonaparte, and to our Orders in 
Council; measures which, without absolutely stopping neutral 
navigation, added greatly to its cost, and left us more and more 
to bur own resources. This was the season also of extended 
military operations in Spain, and of the appropriation, in that 
country and in Portugal, of supplies of flour from the United 
States, which might otherwise have found their way to England. 
In 1811 our crop was not equal to our consumption ; and in con- 
sequence of the want of import from the Continent, our mar- 
kets experienced a great advance. Rents were now raised ra- 
pidly and generally. Poor-rate, tithe and labour, received a 
great increase, and the collection of the Property-tax from far- 
mers became more rigorous; which were drawbacks serious, 
certainly, but more than outweighed by the benefit of high 
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price. In 1812 and 1813 the harvests were, on the whole, fa- 
vourable; while the augmented depreciation of our bank paper 
(now between 20 and 30 per cent.), discouraged import, and 
kept our prices of wheat at 6/. and upwards. 

* At last came peace, followed by the cessation of so many 
of the causes that had produced the enormous rise of prices—our 
bank paper recovered—corn had fallen on the Continent—the ex- 
pense of freight was greatly reduced, and considerable importstook 
place. Our market experienced a rapid fall in the summer and 
autumn of 1614; a fall confirmed by other causes,—a reduction in 
the price of labour; in the interest of money ; in taxation ;—while 
the whole was necessarily accompanied by a diminution of such 
charges, (seed, horses, manure, tithe), as follow, or rather are 
identified with the price of grain. A new Corn-bill was loud- 
ly called for; that of 1815 was passed, and our ports shut to 
import; but the amount of the stock on hand, and a crop ful- 
ly adequate to our consumption, kept prices at a low rate, wheat 
fetching hardly 3/. a quarter. Our agriculturists now expe- 
rienced all the evils of a sudden fall. Rents, though lowered, 
remained unpaid ; farming-stock was sold at a ruinous depreci- 
ation; tithe fell rapidly; and poor-rate, though not increased 
in amount, proved, under such altered circumstances, a ruinous 
burden. In this state of things, the want of warmth and con- 
tinued wet of the summer of 1816, were viewed by many of our 
agriculturists as benefits, as the means of clearing the market 
of the over-stock of corn, of giving efficiency to the recently 
enacted bill, and of bringing back better prices. Such, in fact, 
were its results: the crop, though at one time promising, never 
ripened in the colder situations; our markets rose, and when, 
after a time, they reached the limit that allowed of import, the 
supplies from the Continent were, in consequence of an almost 
equally bad season there, paid for at such a price that our cur- 
rency for the year 1817 exceeded 94s. a quarter. 

“* We are now arrived at another epoch in the fluctuating 
history of our agriculture. Though the import of foreign corn 
continued during 1818, the average price of wheat in that year 
exceeded 80s. The steadiness of this price, the revival of our 
manufacturing industry, the moderate interest of money, re- 
newed the hopes of our farmers, and created, if not a rise in 
the amount of rent, a general briskness in making offers. But 
our imports had been overdone; and our crop in 1819 being 
an average one, the market experienced a dulness and progres- 
sive decline. It was in vain that further import was suspended; 
our market continued depressed, and all eyes were fixed on the 
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harvest of 1820, with the singular view of discovering whether 
its abundance would prove a source of embarrassment to the 
landed interest, The crop, without being particularly favour- 
ed by the season, was found equal to our consumption, which, 
joined to the magnitude of the stock on hand, produced a great 
fall of prices; and the crop of 1821 being in like manner ac- 


counted an average one, our markets continued in a very de- 
pressed state. 


“ Tabular Statement of the Nature of the Crops and Average Prices 
since 1790. 


Average price 
Years, of wheat. 
£. 2 4, 
1790, 1, 2, oe and Pa “oe ae 213 0 
1793, “ere mae | ae ae 215 8 
1794, 5. A partial deficiency of crop f alii of Ma 0 
in each year . - (1795 &1796 
7 f Average oft 
1796, 7,8. Seasons less favourable 11797, 8, 9 3 4 0 
‘a f Average of f 
1799, 1800. Bad seasons - * 11800 & 1801 679 
1801. A good crop followed by 
peace and favourable en of \ 85 6 
seasons in 1802 and( 1802, 3, 4 a 
1803 - - 
1804. A deficient crop, followed Average of 
however by ee the er 4 2 0 
crops in 1805, 6, 7 1805, 6, 7,8 
1808. A partial deficiency - - Average of 
1809. A great deficiency - -pthe yearse 5 9 O 
1810. A good crop - =) 1809 &'1810 


1811. A deficiency - 
4812, 13. Favourable crops, but cur- 
rency depreciated 


18]4. A crop not exceeding 


Average of 
the 3° yearse 518 8 
1811, 12, 13 


average, but a consider- 
able import, and a great 
decrease of the charge 
of production consequent 
on the peace - 

1815. A full average crop 

1816. A great and — de- 
ficiency - 


during the 
years 1814, 
15, 16 


on a 











Years. of wheat. 
1817. A crop not exceeding an) Average of )** * “ 
average - - -( the years 
1518. A crop not exceeding an( 1817 = and 49 6 
average - - -J 1818 
1819. A crop somewhat below . 
the average = - hye mae 9 
1820. A crop exceeding the aver- j 
age fs je _-— $5 7 
1821. An average crop - = - _— 214 2 


“« The deficiency of a particular year is felt little on the average 
price of that year, but greatly in that of the succeeding year, being 
seldom ascertained till late in autumn. 

‘“« The prices in the above Table are taken from the Windsor mar- 


ket to 1813 inclusive ; afterwards from the average return for Eng-° 


land and Wales, which is somewhat lower than the price at Windsor. 


“ Causes of Fluctuation in the Price of Corn.” 

Mr Lowe thinks, and justly, that the effect of our Corn-laws 
in this respect has been much overrated, both by their advo- 
cates and theit opponents. The reasons he assigns for this fluc- 
. tuation, are the following. 

‘* First, and principally, an unusual proportion of unfavour- 
able seasons between 1764 and 1773. 

** Secondly, that the increase of capital and labour applied to 
our agriculture, was not in proportion to the increase of our 
population. This arose from various causes; the wars of 1756 
and 1775; the extension of certain manufactures, particularly 
cotton; and an impression, founded on the experience of the 
preceding half century, that agriculture was an unprofitable 
pursuit. 

“ We now come to the act of 1773, the only act which seems 
to have had an operation steadily advantageous to landlords; 
our average price of wheat from 1773 to 1788 being about 49s. 
a quarter, while in France it did not exceed 38s. or $9s., and 
at Dantzic 41s. a quarter. Here was a real and steady superi- 
ority of price, the maintenance of which was owing in part to 
the American war, but in part also to the moderate nature of 
the act, the price of 48s., pointed out by it as a k:nd of limit, 
offering no temptation to capitalists to transfer their funds from 
trade or manufacture to land. Had the import limit been 54s., 
there seems little doubt, after the proofs we have had of the 
practicability of extending our tillage, that it would, ere long, 
have been overdone, and our growth rendered not only equal, 
but superior to our consumption. By asking little, the land- 
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holders obtained a certainty; and this example of the success of 
interference, when interference is very slight, has a claim to 
their serjous attention at the present moment. 

“In the period from 1793 to 1814, the Corn-laws were in 
general inoperative, the currency of our market being usually 
above the import limit, and our ports consequently open. This 
was equally the case after the act of 1804; an act which had, 
we believe, the effect of enabling landlords to make a rise of 
rent more general, and more approaching to uniformity over the 
kingdom in point of time, than would otherwise have been prac- 
ticable, but which had certainly no effect in raising markets, 
its tendency to extend tillage balancing, or more than balancing, 
any tendency to keep up prices by an occasional and short ex- 
clusion of foreign corn. What then were the causes of the un- 
exampled rise of prices between 1793 and 1814? 

* The unusual number of bad or indifferent seasons, not less 
than six (1794, 1799, 1800, 1804, 1809, 1811), in the course 
of eighteen years. 

“The great demand of men for military service, in conse- 
quence of which the increase of the producers of corn by no 
means kept pace with the increase of the consumers. 

“‘ The increase of taxation, and consequent rise in all farm- 
ing charges. 

‘* The prevalence of all these causes on the Continent, and 
consequent limitation of import. . 

“ The depreciation of our currency, particularly after 1809. 

‘* Of all the departments of our national industry, none re- 
ceived so continued a stimulus from the war as agriculture. Our 
manufactures, particularly those of cotton and hardware, ex- 
pense at times a greater impulse; but the nature of manu- 
acture admitting of more speedily increasing supply in propor- 


tion to demand, the briskness was ofien temporary, and follow- 
ed by a season of discouragement. Our tillage, on the other 
hand, was hardly at any time brought ona par with our in- 
creasing population; so that the stimulant of a demand, equal 


to, or greater than the internal supply, prevailed throughout ale 
most the whole period. 


** Causes of the Fall of Prices since the Peace.” 

‘¢ These have been partly peculiar to this country, partly com- 
mon to it with the Continent of Europe. Of the latter descrip- 
tion were 

** The application, in a great degree, of labour, in a smaller, 


of capital, to tillage, since the reduction of military establish- 
ments, 
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‘‘ A succession of seasons more favourable than during the war; 
the Continent, like England, having had, since the peace, only 
one bad summer (1816); and if, from the magnitude of the 
failure on that occasion, we consider it equivalent to two sea- 
sons of ordinary deficiency, the proportion is still considerably 
more favourable than during the war. 

*‘ Next, as to the causes of decline peculiar to this country, 
we have 

“ The re-instatement of our paper currency; and 

“ The great reduction of freight and other charges of trans- 
port; a principal cause of the magnitnde of the import in 1817 
and 1818. 

‘“« The operation of several of these causes is sufficiently ob- 
vious, but the amount of additional labour lately applied to till- 
age may be doubted by those who compute the extension of our 
growth by the number of enclosure bills, and who have remark- 
ed the great decrease in such acts since the peace. To those 

ersons we would observe, that the most productive husbandry 
is that which is practised on land already under cultivation ; 
and in support of this opinion, we refer them to the evidence of 
a practical farmer, Mr Becher, of Suffolk, given before the 
Corn Committee of 1810. When asked whether he considered 
the import limit of that time (66s.) as too low, Mr B. answered, 
(Evidence, p. 55.) . 

‘ « T look upon the price at which wheat is now imported not 
sufficient to encourage the‘culture of wheat to the extent that it 
is necessary for the kingdom ; but I believe there is not the least 
doubt, if the import price was at 84s. instead of 63s., or even 
higher, that the effect would be, upon a notice given, that that 
would be the import price after the 30th September in any 
year; that the consumption of the country would be fully pro- 
vided for at home, even in the first year after such notice.’ 

* Could it be provided for in the first year without cross- 
cropping ? 

* T believe that the lands now sown with wheat are not in 
the high state generally that they might be; and this I am a- 
ware of, that every additional hoeing of the wheat crop will 
give, upon an average, at least two bushels an acre. I have 
tried the experiment more than once in the same fields, by not 
hoeing, hoeing once, and hoeing twice: the difference has been 
—with one hoeing two bushels an acre more and upwards, and 
in that hoed twice four bushels more. ’ 

* This opinion may be followed up by asking what amount 
of additional labour may be considered at the disposal of our 
farmers since the peace? During the war, the proportion of 
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able-bodied men under arms, exclusive of volunteers and local 
militia, was about one in ten. Now supposing the total popula- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland employed in agriculture, to 
have been, in 1814, agreeably to Mr Colquhoun, about 
5,600,000, of whom the able-bodied part (one-fourth) were 
1,400,000; of these, in war, the public service removed from 
home nearly one-tenth, say - - - -* = 130,000 

Whereas in peace the number withdrawn is not - 30,000 


Leaving a differenceof - - - = = 100,000 
or one-fourteenth of the whole. And if we calculate the pro- 
duce of their labour not at a fourteenth, but at a twentieth of 
our crop, the result is an addition to our supply of a fortnight 
or three weeks consumption of our whole population ; a quanti- 
ty which, small as it may seem, was considerably larger than our 
average import during the war. This addition is wholly dis- 
tinct from the general progress of our population, in which we 
consider the increase of consumers as balanced by that of pro- 
ducers: and as no article.is so much influenced as corn, (Evi- 
dence, Agricultural Committee, pp. 229—240.) by a slight 
addition to, or subtraction from, the usual supply, an increase, 
such as we have mentioned, is sufficient to cause a total change 
in the market.” 

As to the amount of additional labour lately applied to 
tillage,” the fact may, and certainly will be doubted, or rather 
denied by such of our farmers, that is, the great body of them, 
who can hardly find the means of paying for the ordinary and 
necessary labour of their farms; and with whom the formerly 
large expenditure on drainage, and other improvements, is now 
entirely out of the question. This, we think, is a capital error 
on the part of Mr Lowe; and one too, which his statements 
elsewhere, regarding the distress of farmers, should have pre- 
vented him from falling into. As to the evidence of Mr Becher, 
if we were to admit the fact of such an increase of produce by 
hoeing, still the previous question remains unsettled, namely, 
whether the practice has now become more general than for- 
merly? And, finally, to speak of the “ amount of additional 
labour at the disposal of our farmers since the peace,” means 
nothing, unless it were also shown that the funds for their em- 
ployment have experienced a corresponding increase. 


We come now to the situation and prospects of our agricultu- 
risks, a subject of the deepest interest, which Mr Lowe treats 
pretty fully, and with great ability. Here we must select what 
seems to be most important, cither in fact or in argument, and 
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refer to the work itself for the rest, which well deserves a care- 
ful perusal. And, fist, as to the amount of Rental. “Ia 
1814,” says Mr Lowe, “ the rental of England, Wales, and 
Scotland was carried, as appears by the property-tax returns, 
to nearly . - L.43,000,000 
Add for Ireland (conjecturally esti- 
mated), - - 10,000,000 
Together, - ———— L 53,000,000 
Add for all omissions and allowances on the pro- 
perty-tax returns, a supposed amount of - 5,000,000 
Since 1815, a great increase has taken place in 
our produce; but this having been chiefly on 
lands already under tillage, we add for the ex- 
tension of rent-paying lands since the peace only 2,000,000 


Making in all - L.60,000,000 
Deduct for all abatements of rent since the 
peace, made, making, or which must, ere long, be 
made (the preceding statement being edheelannd 
on the full war rents), 40 per cent., - L.24,000,000 


Remainder - L.36,000,000 
which will probably form the rental of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, when the price of wheat shall be steadily between 55s. 
and 60s. a quarter, and when the cost of production shall be 
lowered in proportion. Large as is this abatement of rent, it is 
less great than the fall in the price of produce; but the im- 
proved husbandry has of late made considerable progress, and 
the cheapness of provisions has caused a considerable decrease 
of poor-rate. 

‘In no class of the community has the effect of transition been 
either so severe or so long continued. Great as has been the fall 
in the price of agricultural produce, that of income is at present 
much greater. If to the rental of landlords in the latter years 
of the war, we add the income of our farmers, we shall find 
(see Property-tax returns for 1812, printed in 1816), including 
Ireland, an aggregate of more than 100,000,000/. This, it 
must be allowed, exceeded all due bounds, and a reduction to 
75, or even to 70,000,000/. would have been nothing more than 
a fair participation in the general abatement attendant on peace; 
a relinquishment of a monoply for a fair average profit: But at 
present, the income of farmers is almost totally suspended, and 
such rents as they still pay are extorted from their capital. Of 
the extent of national injury arising from this state of things, 
some idea may be formed from the following estimate of the 
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proportion borne by agriculture to the productive industry of 
the country at large. 


Proportions 
in 100, 
* Proportion of the public revenue arising from agriculture 
at the reduced prices of peace, about - - 30 
** Proportion of our population dependent for employment on 
agriculture (see the Population Return of 1821 in Great 
Britain, distinct from Ireland - - - 
‘“‘ Proportion of national property annually created, being the 
amount of corn, grass, wool, hemp, flax, timber, &c. after 
a suitable deduction from Mr Colquhoun’s estimate - 
Proportion of national capital affected by the prosperity or 
decline of agriculture, being the value of our land, farm- 
ing stock, and houses on farms and estates, adopting Mr 
Colquhoun’s mode of estimating, but making a great a- 
batement on the prices of 1812 (see Appendix to the 
chapter on National Revenue and Capital), above = - 60 


“ After this statement, it is needless to expatiate on the mag- 
nitude of the injury arising to our manufacturers, our shopkeep- 
ers, or the Treasury, from the distress of agriculture; nor need 
we go farther to account for the chief part of the national em- 
barrassment in 1816, or of our revived prosperity in 1818. It 
is almost equally idle to discuss the question, whether the agri- 
culturists are entitled to our sympathy, or whether their profits, 
towards the close of the war, were not such as to exceed all 
legitimate proportion. ‘Their case involves a question of policy 
fully as much as of justice,—the Josses of any great part of the 
nation forming the losses of the whole, and any deficiency in 
their contributions to the exchequer falling necessarily on the 
other classes. 


s Present Situation of our Landlords and Farmers.—A re- 
duction in the style of living on the part of farmers was un- 
ayoidable, their profits having consisted less in acquisition 
of capital than in additions to income—additions which were 
great only in the latter years of the war, and arose chiefly from 
the depreciation of our currency. With landlords the case was 
different. Their increased receipts had been less connected with 
depreciation, while their possession of capital exempted them 
from any immediate necessity of altering their scale of expense. 
Time has been afforded them to make a deliberate distinction 
between nominal and real income; between that decrease which 
actually deducts from the power of expenditure, and that which, 
in consequence of the rise in the value of money, does so only 
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in appearance. During the war, they had an opportunity of 
observing how closely augmented expenditure followed aug- 
mented income ; it now remains for them to try reduction, and 
to carry it to the length pointed out by the fall in the price of 
commodities. That fall does not, we allow, apply to them so 
largely as to the lower and middling classes: it has taken place 
chiefly in the necessaries of life, and, as yet at least, holds much 
less in regard to the charges incurred by the higher ranks, such 
as assessed taxes, salaries, wages, professional fees, to which we 
may add education at our public schools or universities, along 
with the cost of articles of luxury, such as wines, plate, and 
ornamental furniture. Yet even in these reduction has com- 
menced, and may be carried much farther when the upper 
classes think proper te hold a decided tone, and retrench abuses 
engendered in days of abundance. 

“ On comparing the situation of our landlords with what it 
was in the latter years of the war, we are led to compute the 
nominal decrease of rent at forty per cent., the real decrease at 
twenty per cent. ; assuming that the remaining twenty per cent. 
are counterpoised by reduction in their expenditure, either al- 
ready made or perfectly practicable. We go, perhaps, too far 
in supposing an actual loss to the extent of twenty per cent. If 
we make allowance for the repeal of the property-tax, the loss 
should, doubtless, be less; but, without pressing that point, we 
proceed to ask, from what source this extra income arose during 
the war? Partly from the‘ general rise of profit at that period, 
more from an advantage peculiar to agriculturists, the monopoly 
of the market, in consequence of the continued insufficiency of 
our growth. Advantages such as these are necessarily tempo- 
rary, and, could the nature of our situation have been foreseen, 
would have been considered by landlords as at a close, as soon 
as our political circumstances were changed, and the country 
became assured of peace. 

* But rents even on this reduced scale, are not it may be 
said, paid at present, nor are our prices equal to the cost of 
production, leaving rent wholly out of the question. We an- 
swer, that no calcylation can be founded on the circumstances of 
this season of transition and over-stock ; but as a great part of 
the distress arises from temporary causes, (excess of import, 
crops unusually large, and the tardy reduction of farming char- 
ges), the better plan is to calculate probabilities, and to reason 
on a‘rate of prices and rent, which, though not yet established, 
is rendered likely by a concurrence of circumstances. 

* Our principal Jandlords, convinced of the inefficacy of 
Corn-laws to keep up the market, have given decided examples 
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of reduction, to the extent of the 40 per cent. assumed in the 
preceding table. Supposing, for the sake of illustration, that, 
of this deduction, 15 per cent. had been in general made prior 
to the examination of the witnesses, before the Agricultural 
Committee (March and April, 1821); there then remained to 
make a farther abatement of 25 per cent., an abatement repeat- 
edly alluded to in the evidence as necessary, acceded to by 
many individuals since that time, and which can hardly fail 
soon to become general, sanctioned as it is by great examples, 
and imperiously required by the exigency of the case. We 
shall suppose, therefore, that what is as yet partial has become 
general, and that our landlords throughout the kingdom, aware, 
on the one hand, of the increased value of money, on the o- 
ther, of the necessity of sacrificing a part to save the remain- 
der, have consented to this reduction; also, that the farmers 
succeed in accomplishing a corresponding diminution in labour 
and the other charges of culture. Were this general point ad- 
justed, the prospect of our agriculturists would be cleared of a 
part of its gloom; their horizon would brighten, and it would, 
we might hope, be no longer doubtful, whether ruin or recove- 
ry is to be their lot. 

“* Supposing this reduction effected, what price, it may be 


asked, would enable the farmer to discharge his engagements, 
and to earn a fair support ? a shillings for a quarter of 


wheat in the counties adjacent to the metropolis, and between 
fifty-five and sixty shillings in those where labour is cheaper. 
This estimate is supported directly by the opinion of Mr Rod- 
well, (Evidence, Report of 1821, e 86.), and of Mr Brodie, 
(p. 335.) while indirectly it is confirmed by all who, when de- 
sired to say the cost of raising wheat without rent, fixed it un- 
der last year’s charges, between 55s. and 60s. A deduction of 
25 per cent. would bring the cost to 45s., and a market price 
between 55s. and 60s. would obviously supply the fund requi- 
site for the payment of the rent which is in general a fourth or 
a, fifth of the produce. 
“ How far is the probability of 55s. or 60s., as a medium 
= in peace, confirmed by other circumstances, in particular 
y the average price of other countries? Wheat at Dantzic has 
averaged, (Evidence, Agricultural Committee, p. 366.) during 
the last half century, about 45s. a quarter; while in the more 
adjacent parts of the Continent, we mean the Netherlands, and 
the north of France, 45s. a quarter are generally considered 
sufficient for the indemnity of the farmer. This difference sup- 
poses an advance of 20 per cent. to our agriculturists in consi- 
deration of their heavier burdens. After the high prices to which 
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we were so long accustomed, an average of 55s. or 60s. appears 
extremely low; but in the payment of labour, in the power of 
purchase, generally, it at present is, or ought to be, equal to 
80s. in the late war; and the point is not that which may be ex- 
pected, but that which it is practicable to attain. Add to this, 
that, under such a price, our manufacturers would probably ac- 
quiesce without complaint, considering our national superiority 
in fuel, navigation, and command of capital, such as to admit, 
without much hazard, of a relative disadvantage in the cost of 
subsistence. 

“ The probability of an average between 55s. and 60s., is 
further confirmed by a retrospect to history, to periods in 
which our agriculture was prosperous. In 1804, a price vary- 
ing from 63s. to 66s. was accounted sufficient, under charges 
considerably heavier than those we have now in prospect. 
During the thirty years between 1763 and 1793, our farmers 
made few complaints, though the average price of wheat was 
49s. a quarter, or about 15 per cent. less than we consider 
necessary for the present time. If we compare the farming 
charges on the reduced scale we have anticipated with those 
previous to 1793, we shall find that the excess of the former is, 
or ought to continue, great in one point only, taxation. This 
leads naturally to the inquiry, how far the taxation of the pre- 
sent time exceeds that of 1792. In treating this subject in a 
subsequent chapter, we shall have occasion to fix the increase 
at 10 per cent. on the income of the nation at large. In the 
case of the farmers, we shall suppose that, from the pressure of 

oor-rate, the additional burden is nearly 20 per cent. ‘This is 

urden on income, and the annual produce of a farm being com- 
puted by surveyors at three or four times the tenant’s income, 
(see the Property-tax return, 1810), it follows, that 20 per cent. 
on income will be defrayed, by an addition of 5 or 6 per cent. 
to the market price of the produce; leaving nearly 10 of the 
15 per cent. rise supposed by our calculation, as a counterpoise 
to a variety of charges distinct from taxation, which are great- 
er at present than in 1792, and which it will be a task of great 
time and difficulty to reduce. 


“ This mode of reasoning, fair as it may seem to some, and 
sanctioned as it is by the example of such men as Earl Fitzwil- 
liam and Mr Coke, may appear in a very different light to o- 
thers, who, whether landlords or farmers, are ill prepared to 
relinquish the hope of high price. Of these persons, some may 
still cling to the imagined effect of a protecting duty; others, 
with more plausibility, may build their expectations on the 
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progressive increase of population, and- on the contingency of 
a deficient harvest. It is of consequence, therefore, ‘to-enter 
at some length ito a consideration of these. arguments, and to 
attempt to bring into the form of an estimate, results whichy at 
present, are vague and undefined.” = -.4 © 4 you ets 
- Mr Lowe then proceeds to examine the “effeet of inereasing 
ae on the price of corn;” which, great as that increase 
as been, and is likely to be, does not, he.thinks: affordany 
great prospect of a rise of prices. As to the influence of a bad 
season, he admits it to be considerable in time of wars but in a 
state of peace, he is of opinion that it must be a very general failure 
that would carry the price of wheat above 70s... The next in- 
quiry’is, as to the “ effect of the market price of .corn on the 
cost of its production ;” and here we have.Arthur Young’s well 
known table of the comparative charges of 1790, 1803, and 
1813, on the accuracy of which we do-net place so much depen- 
dence as our author. The following remarks, however, are not 
unworthy of notice. N ele 
** Next, as to the reverse of the picture, the unweaving of 
that web which owed its texture to a double war and a depre- 
ciated currency. Wages, interest of money, the cost of horses, 
and, in some degree, direct taxes, have all undergone reduction 
since the peace, in particular since 1820. A fall in the price-of 
seed is a matter of course, while a reduced charge in the bills 
of tradesmen, and a diminution of tithe, are necessary, though 
less direct results of a decline in the corn market. - The remain- 
ing charges are rent and poor-rate, both very difficult of reduc- 
tion; landlords finding that the diminution of ‘their: expendi- 
ture is not equal to the fall of corn, while in the case of the poor, 
a. decrease in employment retards that: reduetion of: parochial 
charge which would otherwise follow the cheapness. of the ne- 
cessaries of life. These, however, are only postponements. of 
an unavoidable resujt. Landlords must resign in. peace the-mo- 
noply attendant on war, while to our labouring classesy the ex- 
tension of manufactures consequent on the fall of .provisions, 
opens a prospect of -relief, not speedy, perhaps, but eventually 
certain. s y att 
** What then ought to be our inference from the preceding 
reasoning? That farming charges necessarily rise with the 
market-price of corn, and as necessarily become reduced: by. its 
decline. From this-it follows, that'as the reduction of charge 
is as yet by ho means: proportioned : to the fall of price, we are 
justified in anticipating that it will continue, and afford con- 
siderable relief to the farmers, even should prices-experience no 
-tise. “his will be best understood by a reference to the answers 
4 
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of the witnesses who were questioned by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of 1821, about the cost of raising a quarter of wheat. 
The 55s. or 60s. declared by them (Evidence, pp. 37, 55, 72,) 
to be indispensable to meet the charges exclusive of rent, are 
found to supply a fund for rent also, if we suppose a general 
diminution of twenty-five per cent. on the cost of production. 
Several of the witnesses had evidently an abatement of this na- 
ture in view. One of them, a landsurveyor, declared (p.191), 
that ‘a price of 64s., with a proportional reduction of charges 
would afford a fair rent; while another witness, a farmer resid- 
ing in Suffolk, adverted (p. 86) to the remarkable fact, that 
2000/. forms as efficient a capital at present as 3000/. in 1817, 
and considered, that, in the event of an abatement of one-fourth 
of rent, poor-rate, labour, tithe and taxes, 60s. a quarter would 
afford a fair profit in his county; while the answer of a third 
witness (p. 335), points to a much lower price as sufficient in a 
quarter (East Lothian), where labour is somewhat cheaper, and 
tithe happily unknown. ” 

Our author next enters upon the discussion of the important 
question, “ Are low prices likely to continue?” And begins 
with the arguments in favour of a rise,—which are, 1st, The ex- 
pense of bringing into culture new soils of inferior quality, to 
meet the wants of our increasing population. “ This, the chief 
argument of theoretical writers,” he observes, “ is already in a 
great measure answered, by the result of the last eight years ;” 
and therefore, he allows.very little weight to it. 2d, The exe 
pense of keeping inferior soils under cultivation, and the neces- 
sity of baiting them if low prices continue. The p 
of a rise of prices from this quarter, is also, Mr Lowe thinks, 
very doubtful ; for it is one of his opinions, and a somewhat 
culiar one, that we have only to employ more labour on the 
better soils, to obtain almost any addition to our produce we may 
stand in need of. 3d, A protecting duty on foreign corn, from 
which he does not expect much. And, lastly, The contingency 
of a bad season, the effect of which, he thinks, might be to raise 
the price of wheat only from 10s. to 20s. the — instead of 
the greater fluctuations that took place in the late war. 

On the subject of prices, and what is nearly connected with 
it, “ The Prospect of Relief to Farmers,” Mr Lowe. then 
proceeds as follows, 

‘«‘ That our prices of wheat are not likely to exceed 60s., at 
least for any length of time, is confirmed by some arguments 
of a more consolatory nature; viz. 

“ The increase of our growth by the diffusion of the improved 
Husbandry.—Under this head we are disposed to class the more 
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general introduction of drilling; the farther consolidation of 
small farms; and the more frequent, adoption. of leases ‘when 
the changes in our money system, shall have reached their ter- 
mination. For her pasturage, England is deservedly celebrat, 
ed; but her tillage is only partially good. ' In no branch of. our 
national industry has improving example, been as yet less gene- 
rally followed : in none has it a wider field to occupy. 

“ The reduced Interest of Money.—The fall Of interest on 
public securitics since the peace, is about.orle per cent., and 
the prospect is in favour of some farther’ decrease, or rather, 
that the reduction, which is at present ‘partial,’ Will’ Beeomé ge- 
neral, and be communicated to private ag well is public Securi- 
tiés., At present, no line of business offers a tempting return ; 
nor is .any likely to withdraw money investments from agricul- 
ture, in which, besides, from the reduced pyice of all farmin 
stock, the appropriation of 1000/, (Evidence, Agelteuttusal 
Committee, p. 86.) is likely soon to’ go as far as that of 20002, 
ii the time of high prices. 

,,*¢ Such are the principal arguments against any material rise 
in our corn market; and if their conjunct effect be merely to 
give us the supply of a three weeks’ consumption above the a- 
verage of our crops in war, the result would be a confirmation 
of the reduced prices; so nearly did our growth approach, even. 
in former years, to our consumption. . 


Contingency of War.—In the event of war, al these antici- 
pations would be overturned. Our capital would‘no longer ‘be 
abundant; our navigation no longer cheap; while from’ no 
branch of our industry, would labourers he more geticrall 
withdrawn for Government service than from agriculture. yi 
present, however, we leave this formidable, contingehicy “out 
of the question. Thé system of France, the only country 
which immediately affects our foreign politics, is, wholly pa- 
cific; nor is it likely for a long time to be altered by any ton- 
test that may arise between more remote powers. A state of 
war so general as that which followed the French Revolution, is 
certainly not to be expected in the lifetime of the present ge- 
neration; or, if we admit that it is impracticable to reason with 
confidence on so wide a question, there is at least one point. 
which we may safely take bor granted, viz. that our public men, 
in the event of a new appeal to arms, will abstain from two of 
the measures, which, more than any others, contributed to raise 
our corn market,—interference with our currency, and the stop- 
page of neutral navigation. 


‘* These they will shun through all the dire debate, 
And dread those arms whose force they, felt so late. 
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“ Prospect of Relief to Farmers.—This question, though ap- 
parently identified with that of rise of price, will be found, on 
examination, to rest on very different grounds, and to present, 
happily, a less unfavourable prospect. ‘The reasons for this o- 
pinion are, 

“1. The interest of all farmers who are not tenants on lease 
(Evidence, Agricultural Committee, pp. 49, 120), is to have 
not a high, buta steady price. Taken ina permanent view, 
that price is most desirable which gives stability to our manu- 
factures, and prevents our continental rivals from having too 
great a superiority over us in the main point of subsistence. 

“2. Our growth, if it equal, does not, in ordinary seasons, 
exceed our consumption ; a situation a good deal different from 
that of our agriculturists after the peace of Utrecht. This cir- 
cumstance, iP it does not justify the expectation of a rise of 
price, affords, when considered along with our increasing num- 
bers, a kind of guarantee of the past, a security against the a- 
bandonment, to any great extent, of the inferior soils. _ 

“ $, The tendency of agricultural charges to decrease with 
the market-price of corn, and of the rate of profit in every line 
to approach to a common standard. 

‘* These considerations confirm the hope that, eventually, 
the situation of our agriculturists will alter, and our tillage be 
carried on without the impoverishment of a most useful and re- 
spectable body of men. Still their distress must, under any 
circumstances, continue some time longer, and beshared by the 
numerous persons resident in towns, whose livelihood depends 
on ministering either to the wants of the farmer, or the luxu 
of the landlord. Every feeling mind must sympathize wi 
those industrious classes, whether in town or country, whose 
privations, very different from those of their superiors, too of- 
ten imply the renunciation of real comfort. They have, how- 
ever, already experienced considerable relief from reduction in 
their expenditure; and a cheering, though somewhat indirect 
prospect, is opened to them from the improved condition of o- 
ther classes. All must allow, that the sum withdrawn from a- 
gricultural income has been far too great in its amount, and too 
sudden in its deduction ; but it is a consolation that it does not, 
like shipwrecked merchandise, or the expense of an indecisive 
campaign, form a total and absolute toss to the community ; it 
is compensated, as far as the evil of sudden transition admits 
of compensation, by the cheaper maintenance of our manufac- 
turers, the prevention of their a and the ultimate be- 
nefit arising to our agriculturists from their consumption on a 
more liberal scale. ” 

Cc2 
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Upon the whole, though we do not, like Mr Lowe, see any 
thing very consolatory in our prospects, yet we suspect he is 
quite sanguine enough in expecting the ordinary price of’ wheat 
to approach 60s. the quarter. Our own expectations, we'con¢ 
fess, are more moderate, unless some great and permanent ith- 
provement should occur in our manofactures'‘and eotimerce, 
which, at present, there seems mo ‘reason to anticipate; or 
unless, what.is much more probable, a great part of the capital 
that yet remains in the hands of our farmers, be either Jost or 
withdrawn from so ruinous.a. mode of employing it. In the 
latter case, however, the prospect is most dismal instead of 
being consolatory ; and if a fair remunerating price is only to be 
datos through this medium, it will come too late for three- 
fourths of the present generation of farmers.’ 


ABSTRACT OF THE New Corn Law. 


‘* The Corn-law of, 1815 permitted import free of duty, when- 
ever our own corn, as returned by the averages, was at or above 
Per Quarter. Per Quarter, 

Wheat - - - 80s. | Barley - - = 40s, 
Ryeg Peas, and Beans, 538.| Oats - - = 268, 

‘¢ When our currency was below these prices, the import was 
prohibited. 

« The present Act repeals that of 1815, ard permits the im+ 
port for home consumption of foreign corn, whenever our own 
corn shall be at or above re 
Wheat - - = 170s. Barley - - = ‘85%, 
Rye, Peas, and Beans 46s.| Oats - = —+ '°D58; 
subject to certain duties, the amount of which is regulated ‘not 
by these prices, but by the following ‘Table. 


SCHEDULE (A.) 


First Low Duty 

If at cr above, pe 
Quarter - - 

Second Low Dut 
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Colonial Corn —Corn from Quebec, or our other North 
American colonies, is admitted to consumption in this country 
whenever our own averages are at or above 
Wheat. .- .--  - 59s.| Barley - - = 30s. 
Rye, Peas, and Beans. - $9s. | Oats ~ - - 20s. 

At the following duties: 


SCHEDULE (B.) 


If British corn be un- 
der, per Quarter - 

High Duty - 

If at or above, per 
Quarter - 

But under perQuarter | 71s. 

First Low Duty 

If at or above, per 
Quarter - 


Second Low Duty -|- - Is.|/- - 8d./- - 


“© Additional Duty for the first three Months after Admission to 
sale for Home Consumption.—To prevent an abrupt import,. or 
lowering of the market, it has been judged advisable to impose, 
by.the present Act, an additional duty on 
Wheat - - - 5s, Od.| Barley - - - 2s. Gd. 
Rye, Peas, and Beans $s.6d.| Oats - - - 2s, 0d. 


On all corn, colonial as well as foreign, payable in addition to 
those in the Schedules, during the first three months of admis- 
sion to home consumption, whether the corn be taken from the 
warehouse or from on board of ship. 


* Corn in Warchouse.—Foreign or colonial corn at present in 
warehouse may be taken out and sold for home consumption, as 
soon as our averages shall be at or above the preceding rates re- 
spectively, of 70s. for foreign, 59s. for colonial wheat, &c., but 
subject to the highest duty in the Schedules A and B. And 

** Corn at present in warehouse may be admitted to home 
consumption in conformity with the Act of 1815, that is, free 
of duty, whenever our averages rise to the rates fixed in that 
Act, viz. 

Wheat - - = 80s.| Barley - - + 40s. 
Rye, Peas, and Beans, 53s.| Oats - - = ° 263 
* Flour, whether of wheat or oats, is subject to duties 
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proportioned to the above-mentioned dutieson grain. In this 
respect also, our North American colonies have a preference, 
which to them is a point of considerable importance, since the 
shipments on the opposite shore of the Atlantic take place more 
frequently in the shape of flour than of grain. 

Flour made from wheat, 
Per cwt, 


Per cwt. 
The high duty - 3s. 3d.| Additional during the 
First low duty - is. 7d. | first three months Is. 7d. 
Second low duty - 0s. 4d. 
Oatmeal per boll. 
High duty - - 4s. 10d. | Additional for first 
First low duty - = 2s, 2d. three months - 2s. 2d. 
Second low duty - Os. 6d. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
A Substitute for Drilling, by means of a Block Plough. 
Sir, 


Havine first read, in your 22d volume, an account of 
dibbling corn as a substitute for drilling, it may be of some use 
to inform you, that I have, for several years past, put in, my 
wheat crops with what I call a block plough; making three 
seed furrows with one horse at the interval of nine inches, and 
making the ridges so sharp, that, upon the bush harrowing 
which follows, all the seed inevitably falls into the furrow, and 
the land has the appearance of being sown with the most per; 
fect and accurate drill. I can sow, in this manner, four or five 
acres a day in clay lands and wet seasons, when the drill will not 
act. My instrument is an equi-angular triangle of about 30 inches 
to a side, with cast-iron scuffler teeth, and wooden blocks slip; 
ped over them. The whole expense of the instrument does 
not exceed 20 shillings. The seed is sown broadcast, after the 
whole field is ribbed with the block plough. It is the most 
simple, rapid, economical, and yseful implement in hysband- 
ry with which ] am acquainted, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
As to Lands Sickening of particular Crops. 
Sir, August, ¥82219°' 


I wAve just: read the Query in your Magazine for'*May 
last, by your constant reader S, as to whether wheat maybe 
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cultivated with advantage every second year on the same ground; 
and, though I présume not to give him a decisive answer, not 
doubting that some one better qualified will inform so polite an 
inquirer from direct experience on the subject ; yet 1 propose.to 
give a few hints on a matter‘of such speculative curiosity. 

In some of Sir John Sinclair’s Agricultural Publications, I 
remember that well informed gentleman proposed, that on good 
soils, wheat: and potatoes should be sown alternately for ever 
(I think), as the crops most conducive to the benefit. of mane. If 
so, Sir John must: have satisfied himself, that the land would 
not grow sick of either of these crops. 

I have no experience in this way; but I have a small field 
that I have sown for five years with big and potatoes alternately, 
dunging the ground, to the potatoes, and thereby no deterior- 
ation either to the crops or land has taken place. I know also 
a field that has been manured and planted with potatoes for ten 
successive years, without any dejerioration. Also, I see daily 
grounds that have been planted with cabbages for a score of 
years at least, and, being often manured, they suffer \sno\harm. 
Further, I may observe, that some gardeners think their crops 
of onions ought always to be sown on the same bed; and} no 
doubt, neither the crop nor ground is the worse of it, other- 
wise such a practice could not continue. 

This leads me to consider what crops the ground sickens of, 
as your querist terms it, or, as others say, grows tired of; but, 
perhaps more correctly speaking, F mean to take notice of those 
crops that, by frequent repetition on the same ground, exhaust 
their’ more peculiar nourishment, without in any other respects 
hurting the soil. 

The most remarkable of this sort is a green crop, viz. the 
broad clover (trifolsum pratense), which, if too often repeated, 
the Iand can hardly be made to grow it again for many years. 
I'‘witnessed a remarkable instance of something of this kind 
some years since. I hada patch of a field sown with clover; 
which was cut green. This bit of ground was, immediately af- 
ter the clover was cut, ploughed with the rest of the field, 2nd 
sown with wheat, and, next spring, sown with clover and rye- 
grass seeds among the wheat. ‘The clover turned out a good 
crop on-all- the rest of the field; but on the place where clover 
had grown the foregoing season, there hardly appeared a plant’ 
of clover, 

Turnips also, if: frequently sown on the same ground, do not 

ield an abundant crop, though well manured. ‘This fact I have 
em assured»of, but cannot speak from experience. pe) 
:Vshall be glad 1 »be informed of: other »facts: on this subject, 
through the medium of your uscful publication, - 
Se 
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Thoughis on the Mode of Adjusting Rents to\the Prizes of Pros 
duce. With Tables; rt 


TueEre is no subject that can be more interesting: to,agrieul- 
tural readers at present, than the adjustment of, rents:to the.ex~ 
traordinary falithat has taken place: inthe prices of produce, 
and which, as far as appears, is not likely to be of short dura 
tion. It seems quite vain to look forward to the retum of high 
prices, in years of average produce. .Hluctuations may, no 
doubt, occur from year to year, owing to various causes, ,such 
as operate upon the different branches of our manufactures and 
eotamerce ; but the range of prices must be much more limited 
than it was during the late war; and, excepting perhaps in re- 
markably bad seasons, these prices will steadily settle down to 
a level not higher than the average of the last four years, or 
the medium prices of 1819 to 1822, both inclusive. 

It is sufficiently certain, that few contracts between landlord 
and tenant, at least in ‘Scotland, have been formed upon this 
view. Neither of them can easily bring his mind to submit to 
so great and so sudden a change, or to abandon the hope that 
it is only temporary. Yet it is not easy to see any ground for 
such hopes; for all money prices, not-greatly affected by taxes, 
have sunk, or are in the course of sinking, to the level of the 
prices of land produce; a proof that it is not the abundanee of 
two or three good crops that has occasioned the fall, hut that, 
in fact, money has risen in value as compared with alli sarts,of 
commodities. While Britain and Ireland raise: enough, and 
more than enough, of corn for their consumption, of which 
there cannot now be-any doubt, restrictions onthe importation 
of foreign corn can afford no such hope; and: any further:re- 
duction of taxes, though it would make the same money: go 
farther both with landlord and tenant, and diminish:thei cost of 
production, can have no effect whatever in raising prices,| but 
rather the contrary. The increase of population, and: the piro- 
gress of trade and manufactures in a:state of peace, may seem 
to hold out better prospects; but there: is no reason to:doubt 
that, for a long time to come, a corresponding addition may be 
made to our land produce; and, at any rate, such prospects are 
too distant, and must be approached too slowly, to emter into 
the present question. .. iA tied? rovetet 

It requires no particular: acquaintanee with agricultural-aub- 
jects; to be satisfied that rents.ane, in: general, quite qut.ef-ell 
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proportion to prices. No skill, no exertion, no economy on 
the part of tenants can‘ avail to’ make good the rents that were 
fixed upon the estimate of 80s. the quarter for wheat, and 8d. 
the powndsfor batcher meat, out of prices now reduced to:40s. 
for the former, and 3d. or 4d. for the latter. The thing is 
clearly impossible. 

Ow the other hand; there can be no doubt that an adjustment 
of: rents ‘to« present :prices:: must bear very hard on: landlords. 
Not tospesk of those,! probably the far greater number, whose 
incomes'ate ‘burdened with the interest of borrowed money, 
and ‘with ‘annuities; it is‘evident that, in their expenditure, .the 
rise in the value of money is far from being so considerable as: 
in that’of ‘tenants, ‘mechanics, and labourers. The oartitles 
which they consume, those to,which they have been long accus+ 
tomed, and which their station in society is thought to:render: 
indispensable, have not-fallen like the necessaries of life. :Im its 

wer of purchasing what, among the lower classes, are‘called. 
uxuries, money goes farther indeed, but only a little farther,, 
than it did during the war;.and, while taxes enter so Jargely 
into the price of such commodities, they cannot. experience 
such a reduction as must now be made in the incomes of lands 
owners. The situation of this class is therefore, also, one of 
great hardship, ‘There are, however, several points in which 
it differs materially from that of the occupiers, especially in as 
much as’ a corresponding reduction of expenditure is at least 
practicable in'the one cage, and not in the other. A landowner 
of two:'thousand a year, for instance, may live comfortably 
ettough,! if! lie »pleases, upon one thousand; but if a tenant be 

ired to puy two thousand, when the prices of his produce 
wilt enable‘him-to:pay only one thousand, he cannot live at all 
byihis profession, and must’ soon be ruined. When this has 
happened, what appeared tobe a matter of expediency before, 
niow béevothes'one of necessity; and the landlord’s income must 
sink to one thousand, and, probably from the deterioration of 
the soil, ‘still lower, when it comes into the hands of a new te+ 
naht.° >" 

But; if ‘the natural reluctance of landlords to submit to.a 
great reduction of income were overcome, it will still be found 
a ‘matter of some difficulty, im most cases, to adjust rents’ in 
sdch*s manner as to do equal justice both to themselves and to 
their'tenants, It is‘ perhaps owing to this that many landlords 
ate! understood to accept; though only as — payments, 
whatever their tenants are able to pay, and without coming 
under any engagement either: as:to the past or future, |) ‘This is, 
howevery avery badcourse for :botl parties, especialy for the 
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tenant, whose situation and prospects must:have been growi 
worse every year for the last four or five years;s and whoi can 
haye no reasonable expectation of ever being: able: to! relieve 
himself. His tenure is not only insecure, even mote ‘so :than 
that of a tenant from year to.year, but he is liablesom the slight- 
est pretext, or without any pretext at all, to be stript of ‘all that 
he possesses, and turned ont at any time.) Under this convic- 
tion, it is not to be supposed that: his management should: be 
profitable either for himself or his landlords» Some instances 
are known where the landlord, aware of this, has-come forward 
and discharged the arrears thus incurred; yet without adopting 
any fixed plan of abatement as to the future. Such conduct 
raust' be pronounced liberal so far; though ‘it is like ‘bringing up 
a drowning man to the surface of the water. to draw) breath, and 
there leaving him to shift for himself; but it is:not-very good 
policy. . The tenant still carries weight enough to sink him 
again,;' and it is only by relieving him of part of it, that he will 
beable to, make the necessary exertions to bear the remainder. 
The error here lies in trusting to what is called ¢ the Chapter 
of Accidents ’—-to the recurrence of some such prices as those 
of 1813—prices which would not be reached while we are at 
peace with the corn-exporting countries, though the produce of 
one or two seasons was to be 50 per cent. below an average; 
and which, if actually reached, would not benefit many of our 
farmers, or enable them to clear off former arrears. Under the 
new Corn-law, nothing but crops remarkably deficient will ever 
raise our prices of wheat much above 70s. the quarter, 

Other landowners, still clinging.to the hope of :high prices, 
content themselves with returning so much per cent of the-rent, 
according to the rate of prices of the year for which that rentius 
payable. This seems to have been the practice of many Eng- 
lish landlords, if we may believe the reports-of the: newspapens, 
where, however, all the circumstances are not perhaps-distinct- 
ly stated, But this plan of ¢ returning’ implies:payment in full 
in the fitst instance, a thing which is now, in most cases, out of 
the question. With tenants at will, who-can give notice to quit 
whenever the abatement is not sufficient, this method may an- 
swer tolerably well; but not with tenants on lease,. whose rent 
is not fixed according to the prices of one year, but the expect- 
ed average. prices of all the years of their leases, .It,im abjec~ 
tionable, besides, in so far as the amount of the reduction is. un 
certain, perhaps seldom made.upon any just estimate; anc: ap- 

ars,in the shape of a gratuity on the part of the prem riveg ta 
2 bestowed or withheld at-his pleasures, .; . 


Another: method of adjusting reuts was tried a ‘ine years, ago, 
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It was assumed, that the parties had certain prices in view when 
the lease was entered into, and therefore, taking the rent agreed 
for as the maximum, it was to be reduced so much per cent. for 
every shilling of fall on the bushel of wheat, till it was diminish- 
ed by one-third, below which, whatever might be the prices, it 
was not to be reduced. The great fall that has occurred in 
prices since, rendered this plan inapplicable, in the few in- 
stances where it was adopted; and it is not believed to be in 
operation at present. 

In many instances of late, rents have been fixed at the com- 
mencement of leases, with reference to the prices of corn from 
year to year, but not exactly regulated by these prices. A cer 
tain high price was thought to denote a deficiency of produce, 
and a certain low price an unusual abundance. It was’ there+ 
fore only between these two that the regulating price was allow-' 
ed to range. To have taken the price of the year, whatever it 
might be, would have been unjust to the tenant in the former 
case, who had less to sell, and to the landlord in the latter; 
when the tenant’s greater produce would partly indemnify, him 
for the fall of price. Hence a maximum and a minimum price 
was specified in the lease. Thus, supposing the value of half a 
quarter of wheat per acre to be the rent agreed on, and the: 
highest price of this fixed at 45s., and the lowest at 30s., the 
rent, per acre, mizht vary from year to year, according to 
prices, between these two sums, or might be either the one or 
the other; but above 45s, it could not rise, nor fall below 30s. 
The principle of this arrangement appears unexceptionable; 
nor does there seem any great difficulty in giving effect to it in 
the case'ofcorn lands. ‘The only mistake, which there is rea- 
son to believe has been a pretty general one, is in the fixing 
the highest and lowest rates, or rather in fixing the latter, 
which, jas far as we have heard, is almost in every case much 
above the present prices. Perhaps the minimum. should not in 
future be above 20s., nor the maximum above 30s. or 35s. 

This last plan is probably equally suited to the determining 
of the rent under a new lease, and to adjusting the too high 
rents of those that are current. But, again, for the latter pur-: 
pose there are instances in which the rent has been converted 
into the quantity of corn which it would purchase at the time it 
was fixed, and the price of that quantity is now taken as the 
yearly rent, according to the fiars of the county in which the 
farms are situated. If the rent, for instance, was }00/, and the 
price of wheat at the time 4. the quarter, then the rent is 25 quar 
ters, estimated at the price of the year for which ‘it is payable; 
so that if the’price fall from’4d. ta z/.; the oviginal-rent of 100/, 
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s reduced to 50/. Weare not. sure whether .there,isa maxis 
mum and minimum in this case also. The original rent.is.prop 
bably held to be the maximum; but justice, to, the jl 

wala seem to require a minimum too. , Weha to, know, 
that, in some parts of Scotland, crop 1821, was so, productive. as 
to compensate for a fall of 20 or 25 per.cents.om the price of 
wheat, so that, in strict justice, there was: no reason. why. the 
rent should be reduced in exaetly the same proportion, with the 
fall in the price of that article. — ' 

In the case of some of our best corn lands, it.has long been 
the practice to combine a corn rent anda. money. tent, the half, 
or some other proportion, of what is thought:to be g fair rent at 
the time, being fixed in money, and the remainder at the yearly, . 
prices of so much corn. This is a common, method in the 
Carse, of Gowrie, the richest arable land in. Scotland..:. It is 
evident, that if much of the rent be a fixed sum in money, an 
abatement is necessary here, as in all other, money rents; and, 
ifthe greater part be payable according to the prices of corn, it 
falls within the maximum and minimum principle of other corn 
rents. 

But it would be tedious to specify all the methods adopted 
for fixing at first, or afterwards adjusting rents, according to 
the prices of produce, They may all be comprehended..under 
an invariable money rent,—a money rent. varying from, year.to 
year with the price of corn,—and a rent partly fixed like the 
former, and partly variable like the latter. To these it may, bg 
thought expedient to apply a different principle of adjustment, 
—to make a positive reduction on the money rent,+-introdace 
a maximum and minimum into the corn rent,— t-bath, 
in the case of rents partly fixed and partly variable. |The thast., 
simple, and also the most equitable plan, however, would.pro» 
bably be, to apply one principle to them. all, and, to make he 
rent, in almost every case, depend on the prices.of produce. «,' 

I am well aware that a proposal of this Fie seul have been. 
very, unpalatable to the farmers of this country a few years ago. 
It would have been said, and with truth, that the prosperifly of. 
our agriculture cannot be traced farther back. than to the period 
when rents began to be paid altogether in money, and without 
any reference to the prices from year to year; that since then 
rents have advanced in a greater degree than corn, in, conse- 
quence of the improvements made by tenants; and. that the, 
tenants themselves have become much more comfortable, as. 
well as more respectable, under.a fixed money rent. .Tq those, 
who might have objected that a fixed money rent for a. number, 
of yeats is hazardous,and speculative, they would have answer' 
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ed, ‘that all’ undertakitigs are so more or less; and that if a corn 
rent ¥epress speculation, it is only by reducing the tenant to the 
level of a laridowner’s overseer, cultivating for his behoof, free 
froti any great risk on the one hand, and with little prospect of 
bettering his own ‘condition on the other. And some of them 
would have’ added, that it is to this spirit for speculation, often 
too ‘uri¢alculating in individuals, but productive of happy results 
upon the’ whole, that we owe much of our national superiority 
in manufactures and commerce, and even in agriculture. 

All this‘ may be very true; and, for my own part, I must 
plead guilty to some strong prejudices against corn rents, as a 
general measure.’ Nothing, indeed, but the unprecedented si- . 
tuation in which farmers’ are’ now placed, would have induced 
me to recommend that rents should be regulated by the prices 
of produce from yearto year. It is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that this measure has not exactly the tendency ascribed to 
it, Farmers may still find room for their skill and enterprise, 
and reap the fruits of them, in increasing their produce and 
improving its quality, as much as if their rent did not depend 
upon the market price of a part of that produce; and if a maxi+ 
mum and minimum price be affixed to the landlord’s share, it 
_ really doés not appear that either party has reason to complain. 

e greatest difficalty, however, still remains. ‘The produce 
of otr’soil is various in kind and in quality; and the price of 
its several parts do not bear a steady proportion to one another. 
Wheat, this’ year for instance, Tid aa ae lower than bar- 
ley and dats; and if the prices of all the three were combined, 
and the medium taken, even this would not be a good standard 
for revulating the rent of the four-fifths of the land of Scotland, 
which produce little or no corn at all. Almost all the plans 
pr for adjusting rents, apply only to corn-lands, whereas 
store farmers are now in as bad, if not in a worse situation than 
the farmers of arable land; and it is rather singular that this 
obvions fact should have been so generally overlooked. Now, 
it may séem ‘an Herculean task to adjust the rents. of the differ- 
ent des¢riptions of land, yielding so great a diversity of pro- 
duce, with any tolerable degree of accuracy, and with justice to 
both parties. 

Upon looking at this matter a little more closely, however, 
much''of the difficulty disappears, for the parties themiselves 
have already laid the foundation on which the principle of 
adjustment should be ‘made to rest. They have agreed for a 
monéy rent, whether fixed or variable; the prices of produce 
at'the'time of this agreement, may also be ascertained; and 
these two sums being given, the fair rent which a farm wilt pay 
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under every variation of prices, may easily be found without re- 
ference to its local circumstances. 

The principal objection to this seems to be, that labour, imple- 
ments, &c., have not fallen equally with the prices’ of produce; 
and that wherever taxes enter into the prices of the articles which 
farmers have to buy, such as iron, leather, and various others, 
no corresponding reduction of price can be made. It would 
answer very well, some may say, to regulate our rent by the 
prices of our produce, if all our other necessary expenditure 
were brought down to the same level ; but while that is not'the 
case, nor likely to be so, we cannot pay even‘a rent so reduced. 
Our prices are now the same as in 1792; but.if we are to pa 
the rent of 1792, or rather a higher rent in amount, thou h 
regulated by the prices of that year, how shall we meet the 
other burdens which have been imposed upon us since ? 

The short answer that might be made to this, is, that if such 
a measure do not give full relief, it is nevertheless calculated 
to afford all the relief that it is possible to obtain; and all that 
can be reasonably expected on the part of the landlord,—the 
rest must come from Parliament in the further reduction of 
taxes, and from themselves, in further reducing wages and all 
other outgoings. It is true, that a rent regulated by prices, 
will still be higher than the rent of 1792, when prices were’ the 
same; but then it ought to be kept in view, that most of the 
arable land has been so improved since, as to produce, with’ the 
same labour, a greater quantity of corn than in 17923; ‘ahd that 
much even of our mountain pastures is stocked with’é better | 
kind of sheep, bearing more valuable fleeces, than ‘nt’ thit 
period. Meathigr aden: 

But it would be vain to set about answering every Objection; 
real or imaginary, that may be made to a proposal of ‘this’ kitid. 
The first and leading point is, that rents must be reduced ;’ and 
the next is, the rule by which the reduction should be made’: 
Whether by abating so much per cent. of the money rent, an 
abatement which, in a year or two hence, may be either too t 
or too small,—or by making the rent correspond as nearly as 
possible, from year to year, with the price of produce. 

It appears to me very plain, that this last is the better mode 
of the two. A few years ago, reductions were made in several 
instances of from 15 to 30 per cent. or more; and yet, such has 
been the fall of prices since, that these rents are still too high. 
In a few years hence, however improbable it may be, prices may 
rise again so as to make such rents very moderate, or perhaps 
rather too low. Such a plan, therefore, proceeding as it ¢om- 
monly has done upon no very careful estimates, is but ‘ill cal- 
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culate ito. do equal justice to the parties; and it must be a pain- 
ful thing to both, after what is considered a liberal abatement 
has once been made, to find it insufficient, and to have recourse 
to new arrangements. 
_ Assuming, therefore, that the adjustment of rents should pro- 
ceed, upon an immediate and distinct reference to the prices of 
roducey I shall beg, leave to offer a few remarks on the manner 
in which, this principle may be applied to the several descrip- 
tions;of farms.in this country. But I wish to be understood as 
only throwing out a few hints on the subject, for the consideration 
of those interested, and not by any means as submitting a ma- 
tured and well digested. plan. 

The, farms of Scotland may be generally divided into three 
gteat classes; lsf,, Such, as are kept under a succession of til- 
lage crops, without grass of more than one, or at most two 
years old; 2d, Such as are partly under the plough, and partly 
in pasture, the latter to the extent of the half or two-thirds of 
the whole; and, 3d, Such as are almost, wholly pastoral, or 
contain but a very small proportion of arable land. The rent- 
paying produce of these classes, it is evident, differs consider- 
ably, In one it is exclusively corn; in another partly corn and 
partly Jive-stock; and in the last it is wholly live-stock, and for 
the, most,part sheep and wool. If the prices of all these rose and 
fell,in, equal proportions from year to year, to make corn the 
universal regulator, would be just, as well as most convenient; 
but, itis, well known to practical men, that the fact is otherwise. 
To, prove.this at once, without minute details, it is only neces- 
sary, to advert to the prices of 1818, when wool, especially long 
and half long wool, sold at almost double the price that it had 
fetched: in those years, when wheat and other kinds of corn 
were higher by 50 per cent. than in that year. It is notorions, 
besides, that sheep and cattle, till within these two years, had 
sunk in a much less proportion than corn, 

Pe ith regard to the first of these classes, the most valu- 
able for, their,extent, but by far the least extensive, the mode of 
adjustment. seems sufficiently obvious and simple. The chief 
produce, that, which is the main source of rent, is wheat; and 
the price of wheat should therefore regulate the rent from year 
to. year, subject to a maximum and minimum, as before men- 
tioned, 

But in converting the money-rent into a certain number of 
quarters or bolls of wheat, it may deserye consideration whether 
the price of the year when the ee was entered into, or the 
average price of some years preceding, should be the rule. It 
occurs, to me that the latter mode would be the most equitable, 
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for it can never be supposed; that: é 
had in view the prices of one yearonbyo'Th paterto 
ed back to the average prices, which, ': * ist, 
they had reason to expect in future. -'To ittuswrase:diiv:S- 
pose that a farm: was let for 100/. in 1813, whetwheat wat above 
6/. the quarter; then, by the first alternative, the rent ify futare 
would be the price of about 16 quarters of wheat; but by the 
second, it would be considerably more, for the mediam’ price of 
the preceding years was much below 6. that a seven years’ 
average should be taken, and that it was only 4/., then’ the rent 
would now be the price of 25 quarters, ‘instead of #6, Again, 
the case would just be reversed, if thefarm had been taken in a 
eheap year, in 1815 for instance. Im that year, 100/. would 
have been equal to 33 quarters of wheat, whereas, taking the 
medium price of the seven years preceding, it would not have 
been equal to more than 24. The question therefore is, 
whether the adjustment should proceed upon the one or other 
mode of conversion ; a point which, after all, may be left to be 
determined between the parties, according to the circumstances 
of the case. The figures, it must be observed, are merely ex- 
planatory of the principle, and do not express actual prices and 
quantities. The lands which we have particularly im oureye 
as belonging to this class, are the alluvial soils, such as the Carse 
of Gowrie on the Tay, and the Curse of Falkirk on the Forth, 
and the coast-lands of the cownties of Fife and the Lothians, 
with the lower part of Berwickshire. The general’ matiaige- 
ment adopted on these soils, we believe, is a rotation of'6 or of 
4 crops, in which o—, occurs once Se 
the clover and ryegrass division is again broken upafter hay*or 
pasture for jnp-oiaal Much of these tracts have aséil but 
indifferently adapted to barley, the price of which «shouldnt 
therefore bave much weight, if any, in determining rent. °“Phey, 
no doubt, produce abundant crops of oats, but still the-relianee 
is chiefly on wheat. ofi A 

, 2 The next description of farms comprise nearly all-the-tar- 
nip soils, or, more generally, all those soils which seldom or ne- 
ver carry wheat as a regular rotation crop, and which #re'too 
weak to be cropped every year. These comprehend the great- 
ér part of the arable land of Scotland, and are found between 
the coast-lands and the high grounds, in almost all. its countiés. 
From two-fifths to three-fourths or more, of sich farms are al- 
ways in pasture, either natural, as on the skirts and lower hills 
of the pastoral district, or cultivated herbage preserved ‘from 
the plough two or more years, and then brought into the-regu- 
lar course of cropping. In these situations, rent-is drawnepart- 

1 
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-chiefly barley and oats, and partly from cattle, 
$ though in very different proportions on dif- 
farms: -Im some quarters, as in Berwickshire, and much 


' Roxburghshire, most of the cattle and sheep are carried for- 
ward.to the butcher ;' in others, the grass land are chiefly pas- 
tured by cattle, which are sold to the grazier at the proper age 
for fattening; and in some of the western counties, daity cows 

-form the principal stock, and indeed the principal scurce from 
which rent is paid. 

This-variety of produce renders it more difficult than in the 
first class, to fix-upon any one or two articles by’the price of 
which rent might be regulated ; and to add to this difficulty, the 
prices cf some of them cannot be readily ascertained by refer- 
ring to any public record or authentic document, asim thease 
of corn. The price of barley and oats, or perhaps of oats'a- 
lone, evidently forms a necessary ingredient in the estimate’ of 
rent on all the farms of this class, probably to the amount of 
one half; but it is not so clear of what the other half :is com- 

« ~The principal articles are butcher-meat, wool,: and 
cheese; but the last being of importance only in one or two 
counties, may be omitted in a'general view of this kind, and 
our attention exclusively directed to the two former. ‘A large 
proportion of the cattle and sheep, it is true, are not sold in a 
‘fat state ; yet being in such condition as to be fattened in a few 
months thereafter, theirprice must be regulated in a great mea- 
eure by the'rates of the batcher-market.. Hence, if we knew 

médium price of meat and wool from year to year, that 
‘price’ would come to regulate and adjust rent as well as the 
price'of corn in the former class. 
» Now, as-to meat, besides the public. markets of the prinei- 
‘pat towns, which are reported weekly in the newspapers, there 
areithe-contracts made by Government here, as well as in Eng- 
dand;-and by the managers of several large establishments, such 
as Heriot’s Hospital, and others. From these, it seems quite 
*easy'to find the medium annual price of meat ;: and as to wool, 
‘it is worthy of remark, that there is no such variety in the 
‘breeds“of sheep in Scotland, as to prevent its price from being 
‘known with sufficient accuracy, especially ‘as it is almost all sold 
at afew great markets, and at a certain period of the year. In 
this class of farms, the wool, of which the price is required, is 
what is.called long or half long, or combing wool. By com- 
‘bining the price of meat and wool, or, for farms where no sheep 
are kept, by taking-the price of meat alone, we might be able 
tofix with tolerable accuracy the other half of the rent of ‘this 
‘elass of farms.. 
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It is needless to apply these rules to the present: question for 
the principles beisig oeilized, half the rént ¢onverted ints’ ¥o 
many bolls of barley and oats, or oats-alone, and’ thé other half 
into a certain weight of meat and wool, or ‘of ‘méit alone; tlie 
prices from year to year of these quantities, seen 
the yearly rent in the same manner as wheat ‘in’farms’ef the 
first class. Se en ue 

Though there be no real difficulty in this, ‘yet to some tlie 
plan may appear troublesome or somewhat indefinite. \In:that 
case, the original rent might be converted into barley and ‘eats 
in the proportion, perhaps, of one-third of the former, and two- 
thirds of the latter; and it may be alleged, that though the 
prices of corn and other produce, do not always preserve their 
usual level from year to year, yet that in two or three years, 
they will approximate to that level; so that if one of the parties 
has some benefit at one time, the other will be compensated in 
his turn, at another. 

8. With regard to farms entirely (or nearly so) under natu- 
‘ral herbage, or the pastoral division, perhaps the error would 
not be great in applying the same rule to them as to the for- 
mer, only omitting barley, which is a grain quite unsuited to 
such situations. If the rent of these is to be regulated by the 

rice of corn, the only kind should be oats, or rather oatmeal. 
Where little or no corn however is raised, I should be inelined 
to take the price of meat (which in a great measure ‘regulates 
the price even of lean stock) and of wool, ‘which, in pls ada is 
either that of the Cheviot or of the black-faced heat} variety. 
Captain Napier, in his late Treatise on Store-farming, ‘pt 
to regulate the rent of lands of this description‘according $0 a 
different principle. After allowing expenses, he wishés to‘ pive 
the tenant, in ordinary cases, 10 per cent. on‘his’ capital; and 
take the remainder as rent. But, under such a regnilittott; the 
landlord himself would be the farmer, and the tend E g 
else but an overseer or manager, who had ‘advancéd édpitdlIto 
the land-owner. And it may be doubted, whether, in sich sitna- 
tions as Etterick Forest, to which the Captain’s caleulation§are 
meant to apply, and where yery great losses of sheép Geci?r in 
bad Seasons, any one would lend his time ‘and ‘motiey fipoti Sitch 
terms, unless the landlord were also «to support the ‘stot; ‘or 
guarantee its value. EG Weve 


Such are some of the views that occur to me on the very in- 
teresting subject of adjusting rents to the prices of produce. I 
have been led to offer them here, from examining some Tables 


prepared by a very liberal-minded landholder, J, F. Erskine, 
7 
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Esq,,.of Mar, having a similar object, and which I send. here- 
with, This gentleman, who has long paid great attention to 
the subject, proposes, as will be seen from the Tables, regula- 
tions still more favourable to the tenant than I have ventured 
to suggest. 
The. rent of some of our best arable land having been, so 
early as the Revolution, or before it, five firlots of wheat and 
fiye firlots of barley * the Scots acre, as we are informed in the 
original Survey of East Lothian, by the late Baron Hepburn, 
Erskine has exhibited, in Table 1st, the average annual 
rent of such land, converting the corn into money at the prices 
of the. year, for eight leases of 19 years, from 1668 to 1820. 
The first column,shows the medium yearly rent per acre of the 
leases for this period ;, the second contains the rent calaulated 
upon a seven years’ average; and the third exhibits the: effect, of 
restricting the rent so as that it should never exceed, this last 
average. It is worthy of notice, that, according to this * able, 
the. money rent of this description of land. would. have little 


more than doubled in about a century anda half, if the same 
corn rent had continued to be paid, and been converted into 
money. But a landlord who got 4/. the acre between 1802 and 
1820, had the same rent, and. no more, estimating its value in 


corn, as in the time of Charles II. 
The second Table has a more direct bearing upon the present 
question... The first column shows the rent estimated by the 
prices. of the year; the second, the rent by a seven years’ aver- 
age;,and the third, the effect. of the, restriction just noticed. 
xom, this Table it appears, that Mr: Exskine fixes the maxi- 
mim, at the average prices of the six. years preceding that for 
whigh the rent is payable, together with the prices of that year. 
@,rent, whatever may be the yearly prices, can never exceed 
at, average ; but it is:‘evident, from column third, that it may 
fall below it, If the prices of the year for which the rent is 
yable be below the seven years average, then these prices, 
owever low they may be, are to determine the amount of the 
rent. . Thus there is no limit to a fall of rent, but a point fixed 
beyond which it cannot rise. By a seven years’ average, the 
medium rent, per acre, would be 4/. 1s. 11}d. for a 19 years’ 
lease ending with 1820, whereas the rent actually payable would 
average only 3/. 14s. 83d. We have not had an opportunity 
of verifying all the calculations; but the principle itself is the 
most important thing, and that is sufficiently obvious. 
26th October, 1822. 


v/# About 5 Winchester-bushels of wheat, and 73 bushels of barley. 
Ddz 
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TABLE I. showing the Value of a Victual Rent in Mid-Lothian, 
of 5 Firlots of Wheat and 5 Firlots of ‘Barley per Acre, accord- 
ing to the different modes of converting the‘Grath into Money. 
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TABLE II. showing the Amount of a Corn Rent of 5 Firlots of 
Wheat and 5 Firlots of Barley, during the Currency of a 19 
years’ Lease, according to the different modes, of Valuing the 
Grain, the Prices taken by the Mid-Lothian Fiars. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Proceedings of the Highland Society of Scotland in regard to the 
Establishment of @n' Annual Shorw of Fat Stock in Edinburgh. 


I. Report of the Committee. 


, © December 1st, 1821. 
‘ Report of the Sub-Committee, to whom it was remitted by 
the Directors “ to consider the suggestion for establishing an 
“ Annual Show, at; Edinburgh for the Exhibition of, Fat 
** Stock, and to report their opinion thereupon. ” 


‘. The Committee have taken under consideration the sug- 
gestions referred to them, and are of opinion, that a Show, such 
as has'been suggested, ‘if conducted on a proper plan, promises 
to create considerable interest among agriculturists of all classes, 
—to excite emulation among the Proprietors and Tenants over 
the country,—and must consequently conduce to the improve- 
ment of the Breed of Stock ;—that it would prove an interest- 
ing: Exhibition in the Metropolis, at a season of the year when 
many Members of the Society are in town ;—and, finally, would 
be of public advantage to the City of Edinburgh, by bringing 
to maxket,, from the stock exhibited, a supply of the best meat 
ata season of the year when most required. 

| With these views, the Sub-Committee think it would be pro- 
per toomake the experiment for one or more years; and have 
therefore resolved, 

,1s40'Thiat it is the opinion of this Committee, that it would 
be expediehtito have a Show of Fat Cattle in Edinburgh, under 
the difectién‘and control of the Highland Society of Scotland. 

\2dy ‘That it would be desirable to have the Show on the last 
Tuestlay of December, or on some other day in the Christmas 

lidays of 1822-3. 

3d, ‘That the following Gentlemen be a Committee for ma- 
naging this business, arranging the details, and reporting the 
same for the consideration of. the Society, viz. 


Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 

Robert Downie, Esq. of Appin, M. P. 

James Hunter, Esq. of Thurston. 

Robert Graham, Esq. Advocate. 

William Macdonald, Esq. of St Martins. 

Andrew Murray, Esq. of Murrayshall. 

H. Macdonald Buchanan, Esq. of Drumakiln. 
* Joseph Gordon, ‘Esq. of Carroll. 
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4th, That the Committee recommend the following premiums 
to the attention of the Society, yiz. * 
1. For the best pair of Short-horned Bullocks of two or 
three years old. ' 

. For the best pair of Aberdeenshire, of any age. 

- For the best pair of West Highlanders, of any age. 

. For the best pair of any other description; most approved 

er are es. 7 E 
5. For the Ox showing the most symmetry, ‘fat and weight, 
of the age, of ny bret in the Kingdon ; " 
5th, That, in the opinion of the Committee, it would be ex- 
pedient to grant a sum not exceeding Seventy-five Guineas for 
the same Show. 
6th, That these Resolutions, if os by the Society, be 
communicated to the Local Agricultural Societies for their 
' concurrence and support, as a matter of general interest. 

The Committee would suggest, that the 7 sum should 
be divided into two Premiums of Ten as ive Guineas each, 
for each of the five classes. 

The Committee observe, that a similar measure was in con- 

‘templation of the Society in 1812. They are in hopes that, 
should the suggestion be now acted upon, the Society may be 
relieved of a considerable part of the expense, from the money 
which may be received for showing the Stock, or from sums 
which may be placed at tlre Society’s disposal towards the pro- 

sed object by Local Agricultural Societies. But, ‘particular- 
dy, the Commenting confidently anticipate that, should’ the pro- 
posed Show succeed, and be continued, Premitims'to'a ¢onsi- 
derably greater amount, and for other descriptions'6f stock, to 
be awarded at the same time, will be given ‘by public spirited 
individuals, and Local Agricultural Societies.’ 


Il. Extract from the Minutes of the Directors, 7th December 
1821—R. Downie, Esq. M. P. in the Chair. 


‘¢ The Directors having considered the Report, and the sug- 
gestions of several Members with reference to the details of the 
measure—the terms on which the Premiums should be offered 
and the ages and description of the Stock to be produced in 
competition, Resolved that the Report be approved, and that 
the same shall be submitted to the ensuing General Meeting, in 
ordér ‘to the Society’s considering the expediency of voting 
Seventy-five Guineas for the parpose of this Show. in 1822: 


* Sce.the Premiums in the annexed Advertisement, as finally ap- 
proved, 
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Farther, Remit to the, Committee to prepare and adjust the de- 
tails, having in view the suggestions now made, and to report 
the necessary regulations for after consideration. ” 


III. Approbation of the General Meeting. 


At.the General. Meeting of the Society, on 8th January 
1822, The Karl.of Wemyss and March, V, P. in the Chair, 
the above Report, as passed by the Directors, was, on motion 
of the Earl.of Elgin and Kincardine, unanimously approved 
of, and the sum, therein recommended placed at the disposal of 
the Directors, for the, purpose of the Show in 1822. 


Show of Fat Stock in Edinburgh, Christmas 1892.” 
‘The Highland Society of ‘Scotland having resolved to make 
uthe experiment of an:Anaual Show of Fat Stock in. Edinburgh, 
the following Premiuins (as advertised in Jenaaty. last, along 
‘with the Society’s other Premiums for 1822), will be competed 


for about Christmas in thé’ present year, for Scotch-bred, Cattle, 
fed by Proprietors or Tenants in Scotland, viz. 


I. For the best pair of Bullocks, of the short-horn breed, 
not exceeding four years old—a Piece of Plate of Ten 
Guineas value. 
For the second best ditto—Five Guineas. 
. AL,, For,the best pair of Aberdeenshire ditto, not under three 
~ieluorieyeans Olde, Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value, 
eure: ok or the second best ditto—Five Guineas. 
-jeALL -For.the best: pair ditto of West Highlanders, not under 
6s loot: feng, years, old—a Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value. 
boyy >. Fer the second best ditto—Five Guineas. 
IV. For the best pair of Angus, Fife, Galloway, or any other 
breed, not under three years old—a Piece of Plate of 
Ten Guineas value. 
For the'second best ditto—Five Guineas. 
ou Vel Por the Ox showing the most symmetry, fat, and weight, 
vf of any age or breed—a Piece of Plate of Ten Guineas 
value. 
For the second best ditto—Five Guineas. 


General Regulations. 


: 1. The Name, Residence, and Post-Town of the Exhibitor, the 
““Breéd of the Cattle, and the Premium to be competed for,—their 
age,—and the kind of food upon which they have been fed, must be 
j: @ertified in the form annexed,—and the Certificate signed by the 
Exhibitor must be lodged with the Secretary at least two days pre- 
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vious to the Show. The Naine and Residence of the Breeder, if 
known, should also be given. , oak 

2. The Cattle exhibited for the Premiums must not have been fed 
on oil-cake. : —_ 

3. The distance each Ox will have to travel'té the Show, and the 
date of their being put to fatten, are’to be mentioned. 

4. No Animal shall gain more than one Premium, nor shall any 
person gain lst and 2d Premiums for Stock in’ the same Classi: ' 

5. Extra Stock, not exceeding two of each kind, may be shown, 
although not in competition for the Premiunts.:; Gentlemen! intend: 
ing to exhibit such extra Stock, must likewise intimate to the Secre- 
tary, and describe the Stock to be shown, two days before the Com- 

etition. etriscibitabies 
i 6. It shall be in the power of the Judges to withhold the Pre- 
mjums in any, Class, unless they shall.deem the Stock. exhibited of 
sufficient merit. ’ 
“The particular day to be fixed for the Show will, be intimated in 
sufficient time to enable Competitors to send forward Cattle from 
apy part of the Country: And as the Show, in the present year, is 
in the nature of an experiment, the above General egulations em- 
bracé ‘all that it is thought necessary to prescribe to’ Competitors 
with reference'to the Stock to be exhibited onthis occasion. In’ the 
mean time, Blank Forms of Certificates, to be filled up with' the se- 
veral particulars required, may be had on appiication at the Society's 
Chambers. HI 
By Order of the Directors, 


Highland Society Chambers, . Lewis Gorpon;: i: ) Dep sees 
Edinburgh, October 25, 1822. CHARLES GORDON»|- | os 


Form of Certificate above referred. fo. : - “ ad ce 
i of ; near. yiOMm O1isd ,Jid 
in the County of do certify, that, my. Ox (or QOzen,. 
as the case may be,) of the , Breed, to, be, showy} 
Sor the Premium in Class was bred by Mr..,...;, esis 
of s—he is now yearsand....., . months 
old, and was fed by me on and has not at any time 
beért fed on‘ oil-cake. He will have to travel miles or thereby, 
Srom the place of feeding to the Show at Edinburgh. He was first put. 
up to fatten on or about the day of last. 
Witness my hand this day of 1822.""° * 
Sienature of 
thé Feeder s'§ FTOOATIIIT IT wST 


N. Be Any observations as to the ‘animal's! eppearance, and state 
of flesh when put up ‘to feed, or other particularsiwhich the exlubitor | 
may ‘thigk material, may be subjoined te the above \Certificate. «01117 
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hk ,Wbe9IG o2-t » , 
FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On the Advantages of providing Food and Shelter to Mountain 
Sheep. 


Tue following Letter, written by a Shepherd, is taken from 
“A. Treatise on Practical Store-Farming,” lately published 
by the Hon. Captain Napier of Thirlestane. | It is really a very 
sensible and judicious performance, which every storemaster ‘and 
shepherd ought to read with attention ; and is the more entitled 
to their notice, considering the quarter from which it comes, 
and the plain facts it contains. We doubt if any one in ‘the 
same station ‘of life; in’ other countries, could be found ‘to 
write so good a Letter as this Alexander Laidlaw, shepherd at 
Bowerhope, a farm somewhere on the Ettrick, in the county of 
Peebles. These Ettrick shepherds, with Mr Hoge at their 
head, are certainly rather singular persons even in Scotland, 
where education is so widely diffused. Of Captain Napier’s 
book we propose to give some account in the Second Branch of 
this Number, The Letter is addressed to that gentleman, 


“ Sir, Bowerhope, Dec. 5, 1821. 


‘‘ In your letter of this day’s date, you desire my ‘ opi- 
niop on thé probable advantages the country would derive from 
the use of steHs and winter provender for sheep.’ 1 shall begin 
with giving you a fair statement of our real situation on the farm 
of Bowerhope, since we partially adopted this plan in 1813; 
but, being more personal than general, it may be necessary to 
sdy}'that itis merely meant to show what great advantages may 
be‘derived from the use of very scanty means, provided they are 
properly directed. 

“© We have now 8 rounds (circular stells), and one open stell, 
(of a larger description); and at all the rounds but one, we have 
a sheep-house, But as I provided all the materials for, and 
built these houses myself (all they cost the master was five shil- 
lings for couples), they are necessarily on a very limited scale. 
Most of them are 12 feet by 6; the door in one end, and a 
straight barred flake across the other end, at nearly 3 feet from 
the wall; which, when subdivided in the middle with a small 
flake 3 feet long, gives two places of nearly 3 feet square for 
confining one.ewe and-lambin-each... The use of that house’is 
first:toi keep |hay:for-the sheep: till they.need it im, winter and 
spring, amd then for: keeping ewes and: lambs, whem new-lambed 
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ona stormy day. With respect to the first tisey the -keepin 
hay in, I soon found that, when once the sheep were accustoe 

to eat it, they left off eating grass, and consumed: the hay be- 
fore the time of the year came in which they stood most in.need 
of it. But after thus securing my hay in the /ittle barns, I then 
shut the door till stormy weather, or a scareity of grass takes 
place ; and then it is handed out in such quantities asthe state 
of things require, and my #0o limited stores admit. . I.say * dir 
mited;” for it has always been my. opinion, that much more 
might be done this way than has ever been even thought ,of, by 
the generality of people in this country. Aimal 

_vott A shall now state the einentnge rs haye had oyer such of 
qur, neighbours as did not. provide, so.well fon the comfort of 
jtheir flocks; and as the bare statement of a well-known fuct js 
cbetter,than a thousand arguments founded on theory, I shall 
_mention one or two. 

*¢ In the disastrous spring of 1816, we had a good deal of 
onr.sheep’s hay unconsumed even at the middle of April; and 
as the weather turned very stormy in that month, we put all 
our hay out of the houses into small ricks (for we had no hecks) 
in and about the stells, that the sheep might eat it at all times; 
and at the same time we brought in our lean kind of sheep into 


the park, and fed them with lea hay (which we had that year 
as green as leeks), till the weather turned better; and ‘by this 
plan, on the disastrous 18th April, we got all our sheep safe to 


the stells, when most part of our neighbours, by suffering their 
lean stock to remain on the hills, could not bring their sheep to 
a place of shelter through the deepness.of,the snow ; and aa 
sheep thus situated died of hunger, and the rest were so mu 
reduced in condition, that comparatively fewer brought lambs. 

** Now, on Bowerhope that year, we had only from 60 to 80 
lambs fewer than usual, and but 10 old sheep (hogs and ewes) 
dead, above our ordinary average of deaths; whilst, on the 
farm of ‘Crosscleuch, where the sheep got no hay, and where 
they have no stells convenient, they lost one half of their lambs, 
besides a good many old sheep, although they are well known 
to be as healthy and as hardy sheep as any in this country. Mr 

told me, that he lost a great deal of sheep, both old 
and young, on -—————;; for i unfortunately for himself, 
consumed all his hay with cows and horses; and I am morally 
certain, that, had the limited use of hay been adopted, there 
would have been little or no loss of sheep, and that even several 
~' thousands of lambs might that’year have ‘been saved in Ettrick 
parish, where hay may be got’ in such incaleulable quantities 
“every sumincr. et RIM SEIC ATED ERY UCI INN 


a ?i 
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_ “Itis impossible to calculate the loss to improvident farmers 
that year: many of them still labour under its direful effects; 
but unfortunately too many of them, instead of becoming wiser 
by experience, console themselves with repining at the bad sea- 
sons, and érust merely to better times and the Tandlord’s gene- 
rosity, to save them from impending ruin. Pardon, Sir, this 
digression; for, as Priave said of old (though with a very dif- 
ferent conviction of the truth of what he wrote), 
‘* ‘What I have written, I have written!!!” 


* [ shall now, in a comparative statement of the losses of 
sheep and lambs on Bowerhope and Crosscleuch, in 1816 and 
1818, show at once the advantage of even a partial use of hay, 
and providing shelter for the stock in winter and spring}; for, in 
1818, there was a loss of sheep and lambs on Crosscleuch eqtial 
to the loss in 1816; whilst, on Bowerhope, we lost only 50 
lambs, and 6 or 8 old sheep above the average loss. We shall, 
in comparing the losses in these two years, reckon the average 

rice of lambs at 8s., and the price of old sheep at 20, which 
s rather low than otherwise; and this gives more force to the 
comparison. 


“ Extra Loss of Sheep and Lambs on Crosscleuch. 
To 200 lambs, at 8s., is - - L.80 

1816. } To 40 old sheep, at20s. + = joe 1.120 
To 200 lambs, at 8s. ealrig 80 

1818. 1-79 30 old sheep, at 20s. + ao} as 


Total extra loss in 1816 and 1818 - 1.230 


Extra Loss of Sheep and Lambs on Bowerhope. 
To 70 lambs, at 8s. - “ot L.38 
To 10 old sheep, at 20s. - 10 r 

To 50 lambs, at 8s. - 20 


To 8 old sheep, at 20s. 8 28 


Total extra loss in 1816 and 1818 - L.66 
Do. do. on Crosscleuch - 230 


Difference - L.164 
against Crosscleuch. Now, as Bowerhope keeps aft least one- 
’: third more sheep than Crosscleuch, we ought to suppose, * one- 
.third ” more loss on Crosscleuch, to make the calculation quite 
j And I may also observe, that proportionally fewer sheep 
die of violent diseases on Crosscleuch than on Bowerhope; and 
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est injustice to the old cause, be stated “at upwards 0. ee 
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wher thesé ‘are fairly taken into considération, ‘the eXtra loss 
£ 


Grosseletith abave that of Bowérhopé, His, Wibent he 4 
these'years. 7 oe oo 
*T'comeé now to state the advantage ‘of “hay and. shelter ’ 
in’ good and middling seasons; and although this cannot be so 
clearly proved from incontestable facts, yet I think‘ that ver 
forcible arguments may be brought forward to establish this 
proposition, Zhat partial feeding with hay, and providing proper 
shelter, even in ordinary seasons, would be attended with great and 
substantial advantages. - 3 of Fi 
‘ J know some will say, we have only hay for:our cows, and 
how can we feed our sheep with it? ‘To sach Tanswer, Na- 
tite bath’ provided the means, if we have. wisdom .to conduct 
them to the proper end. Very few places in this Alpine dis- 
trict’are’so scarce of water, that they can: do nothing by ariga- 
tion.” To illustrate this, we shall recur once more to a compa- 
risén “between Bowerhope and Crosscleuch. Where we now 
raisé hay by irrigation fortwo cows and ten rams, besides about 
200 stone, which in good seasons is left as a corps-de-reserve, 
before watering we could get almost none; the ground was so 
poor and'thin, that the grass would not cut for hay; and all 
this was done with no more expense to the tenant, than about 
one pound (as you know I had no right to charge for my Ie- 
bour). Now, on Crosscleuch, there is meadow-hay for five or 
six cattle, and this by irrigation may easily be increased one 
third. ‘This might be allotted to the sheep, and all this done at 
the expense of * one pound,’ providing the herd be as willing 
to supply hay for his sheep, ‘as to warm his shins Before a good 
fire. altel 
“ It is well known that, on all boggy soils, very much of, the, 
grass is suffered ¢o rot ; nor can this be remedted’ any other way 
than by cutting it for hay, although drainin# does muci, but not 
all that is necessary. ‘The severe rains, or, at any rate; the first 
heavy snow, /odges such kinds of grass entirely, when it becomes 
good for nothing. Now, when it is cut for hay in the month of 
July, or beginning of August, the after growth is much shorter, 
and of course not so apt to * lodge;’ conseqnently gives more 
food for the ensuing season, and this also of a mcéré palatable 
and feeding quality. Now, here we save much more than’all 
the grass cut for hay. wy “19WSl SO TIN 
“ There are, indeed; some seasons (but théey’are but few) ffi 
which the hay cannot'be'got so-well cured: (or ‘win; as" we ‘call Tt) 
as the sheep-require. But the fault rests oftener in neglecting to 
cut it in a’ préper time of ‘the éason than in the season itsclf. 
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At any, rate, hay can never be so bad, when even but indiffz- 

it A f ie, at tt kind of rank grass of which it is ae 
wheh it has stood ‘the winter frosts and rains. And the late act 
of Parliament, allowing salt to be purchased nearly * duty free’ 
for agricultural purposes, puts it in every one’s power to sprin- 
kle their hay with alittle’ salt; and I know from experience, 
that ‘sheep, when ence accustomed to eat hay, would readil 
eat it whes thus prepared, although it be but indifferently 
win. 

We shall now endeavour to determine the outlay and én- 
come arising from ‘feeding sheep partly on hay in winter and. 
spring, even in good and middling seasons. And here I think 
it will be made. to appear, that ‘he outlay for the farmer, is, but, 
trifling, when compared with the substantial advantages that 
will follow the reducing this plan into real practice, . As they, 
sheep may ‘eat hay by rotation, one heck, value 15s. will,, 
siiffice for 100 sheep. ‘This, on a farm of 800 sheep, requires 8 
hecks at 15s. and this gives 61.. Now, allowing these hecks.to, 
serve ale years (and, if properly kept, they will serve much 

t - - 


longer), this gives, per year, L.1 10 0 
«And as the herds may win the hay, say, for one ; 

mower—4 weeks at 15s. is ° - = 800 
ss Expense of proyiding 4000 stone of hay, is - L410 0 
“The expense of building stells on a farm keeping 

800 sheep, is 5 stells, at from 40 to 50 shillings 

each, amounts, on a lease of 10 or 1z years, to 

very. little more than 1/. a year; and as they 

will last longer if they be wel! built, we may fair- 

ly state it at, per annum, - - - es 


“ So that the yearly outlay does not exceed - L.5 10 0 
es 


*¢ We shall now. state the income. 
“ And, from the great saving of grass that will take 
place, from cutting and winning it into hay, 
we may fairly reckon on the farm keeping 40 
sheep more than formerly; and these, when va- 
lued, at six shillings, of yearly profit, gives - L.i2 0 0 
“ Then fromthe sheep being in better condition, 
and, better, sheltered in stormy weather, there 
will be fewer Ceaths even in ordinary seasons ; 
and this, when, combined with the haying yearly 
40 or60,more lambs,..may be,stated at 18/,, or 


Garry over; ocr): Lid2 000 
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Brought over, --  1Lul2)0 0 
201.; and as every thing brought to market will 
give more money from being in better condi- 
tion, this is not too high, I think the wool may 
be advanced to one fleece more per stone, and 
this at 20s. is - - - - 20.0 0 


L.52 0 0 
‘* Deduct outlay, - - L.5 10 0 


_ Co 
“ Thus, in ordinary seasons, a profit of - L.46:10 0 
and when this is combined with savings from the ‘ extra loss in 
bad seasons,’ viz. 50/. per annum, it gives such a superiority to 
the plan, as cannot fail to leave on the mind of eyery unpreju- 
diced person, the strongest conviction of its utility. I cannot see 
wherein any thing is overrated; I have rather leaned to the 
other side of the question, in order that I might keep free from 
being thought attached to the extravagant, or, as some would 
say, to the marvellous ; for, however sanguine I may be in think- 
ing that the plan of feeding sheep entirely on hay in winter 
will, some time or other, take place in many parts of the coun- 
try, yet I see, that, for many years to come, its full accomplish- 
ment will be looked for in vain. Indeed, improvements of 
every kind, whether in science, the arts, or rural economy, are 
carried on gradually from less to more, till they arrive at the 
utmost extent of human invention. | nt 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. yf i 
On the Culture of Moss, and Mr Finlayson’s Rip-PLOvGH. 


A work, under the title of a Treatise on Agricultural Sub- 
jects, has just been published by Mr John Finlayson, Muirkirk, 
of which the objects seem to be, to recommend the culture‘of 
moss, and the use of a plough which he has constructed, ‘and 
which is said greatly to facilitate that operation. In so far as 
regards the former purpose, the book, we suspect, appears 
somewhat too late. ‘This is certainly not the moment for en- 
tering upon the improvement of waste lands of any descrip- 
tion. About LO or 12 years ago, the case might have been dif- 
ferent; but now, instead of taking in moorland 1000 or 1500 
feet high, such as the author alludes to, and seems’to consider 
a profitable undertaking, it is pretty certain that such land, and 
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a great deal of better land, must be laid to grass, because it 
will not pay ‘the expenses of cultivation. Yet, as times may 
change ngninn he book .is not unworthy the notice of farmers 
in general, and may be of much use to those who still find it ne= 
cessary to cultivate-in such situations as the author has particu- 
larly in‘Bis eye, that is, the mossy hills of the west of ‘Scotland. 
It-really-appears from Mr Finlayson’s experience, and from the 
letters in tle Appendix describing the operations of other far- 
nefs, that, wherever lime can be got at a moderate expense, 
land of this description is not quite so unmanageable as might 
be supposed ; and that fair returns may be got from it wmder 
a better state of the corn market. It would lead us into dis- 
cussions which many of our readers are not at present in a’si- 
tuation to'take much interest in, were we to present a full ana~ 
lysis of this work. | Some of the author’s positions, especially 
in regard to manures, and the ‘ superior’ advantages which he 
ascribes to messy soils, we should be under the necessity of dis 
puting. It is better, therefore, to enable our readers to:form 
some opinion of the work, by means of one or two! passages 
which we shall transcribe: ‘The most’ interesting part’ of it, 
however, is that which describes his ‘ Patent Rid+Plough,” 
which we have been assured, from several ‘respectable quarters, 
is a'very meritorious invéntion, and better adapted than any o- 
ther im use to work upon rough swards of every’kind, requir- 
itiz hess power, seldom or never being thrown out of the ground, 
and turning down the surfacein ‘avery effectual: manner. But, 
fot. want of h plate; the déscription of its parts cannot be ve 
intelligible to those who have not seen the implement itself; 
and it is strange that the author should not have been aware of 
this. We must therefore select from other parts of the Trea- 
tise. 


‘The, follawitig.is.an account of an experiment made by the 
author. 
\w4*\ Sometime ago, in the course of reclaiming.a field of con- 
sidérable extent of hill and bent-moss, by way of ‘liming, 
ploughing, ‘and. taking three crops of oats, I had one trial of 
burying; and, .as it was very much to the point, I may be ex- 
-eused, fox igiving a. short account.of the circumstances and re- 
-$wt.:0 Ipamediately. alter the first. break .was sown, five ridges 
- more} were ploughed; and; for the purpose intended, : the slices 
ere, (set. as imuckh on, edge: as possible. . Favourable weather 
follewed, and the. slices..were: set: fire to, and consumed into 
ashes just as they lay, leaving about eight or nine inches of 
moss below, These ridges (excepting a little piece on one end 
of them). were. afterwards limed, »ploughed,. and sown with 
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Swedish turnip: but few. of the plants came forward) alll "the 
laths of those that did, exceeded. not the-size Phe 
der of the field. was limed at the: seme rate ;4~plonghed 

first time. in winter, and, ,along with ‘the rarnteplat; 

ich was the third time’ ploughed) sown wveitlhy oats - suCs 


ceediniy spring, t tel Trova 
and limes 


: 
: 


“ The first crop, on the place that. was barged 
(which I shall call No, 1) was very good:—-where burn Secon 
(No, 2), tolerable; and where limed only. (No 3),\not 
mach more than ‘ seed and labour.’ 

"The second crop on No. 1 was better; and on\ No..2 it was 
worse than that of No. 3. - The third crop, was bestgon No. 3: 
—very middling ‘only on No. 1 ‘and, un No, 2," it was what 
if By some country people called.‘ witched-corn :’. 4, e. corm 
Senee for lack of nourishment and moisture soon after it 


n the @ar. 

oe yah the secoud crop of corn, No. 3 produced tufts of 
Féin Orin grass, hose grass (haleus lanatus), aud poa grass. (poa an= 
mia), Bich furnished such abuadance of seeds, & at, even after 
the gréater part had been ploughed down, ten sprung .where 
one would have been sufficient. The stubble foggage was lux- 
tiiant,' and it has been followed by two years. pasture of. the, 
fitst: quality :—the poa and ‘hose grass predominating over the, 
ridges; and’ the fiorin in the furrows, With the second cre 
No. i produced tio grass; but, with the third, it had borro 
endtigh ¢ of seed from the lands. on either side. , It has been th 
sative ‘time’ ‘in'pastare ;"and although its grasses are haa 
siti int kirid as’ those df No. 3, yet, in their natur 
dry and wiry. The same seeds were blown, over. 
tide an effurt th hold out their possession; but, now., osm 
supplanted with tufts of some of the. grasses, common, £0, 
on the tops of houses ‘and stone dykes, and bryum. cere 
and rumec qgcetosella, the weeds above alluded to, ... /, 
"68 The conclusion of this’ solitary experiment come 
that No. 1 was very little benefited by burning, in-t 1@ 
crops; ahd is much the worse of it for pasture :——that the ont gats, 
atid 'straW taken from’ No, 2 would not have paid the co 
the. herbiige i it now affords is nearly on a par with that prod uc 
ed’ 6n “#'small corner “ofthe same field, which was “wrought, 
withotit'the benefit of cither ‘lime or fire, and partially atedy, 
itt CohstG uence of its Hight’ corn"being incapable, of inter epuing . 
the'rays of the Suri :=2that’ No. 3 is Ya condition to ‘rent er ane. 
SPtwo Ho8d crops OF Bats, “whet it becomes necessary to Tift it 
for the-purpose-of renewing-the~grass:~but that Nos: T aiid 2 
must be supplied «with: manunes* before — can — anothet 
good cultivated or uncultivated crop. ww | 

4 
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Sn very the argument of * burnimg 
a part of active mass to quicken the vegetative powers 
thé remainder,’ is indeed pery Vlacidiil; more especially when 
iets addedy* that’manure will thus be got from the ctops’ pro~ 
duced by the ashes, sufficient to keep the field in as fer- 
tility that the worthless spontaneous growth of heath, ling, 
&c.-will'be extirpated root and branch; that their steds and 
the seeds of other weeds will be destroyed ; that grubs, slugsy 
and other insects will be killed, and their harbour oeiaiell * 
To these'in their order I answer, 

ist. Burning one part, §e.—1f the under part only of moss 
or of an earthy soil could conveniently be burnt, there might 
be less room ‘to'find fault with it. But the surface’ must be 
first consumed, dnd (exeepting perhaps on haggy flows)’ that 
part assuredly is the richest of all grass lands, particularly of 
wastes, or those that have lain long in tey. It is oh the sur- 
face that plants grow’; it is on the surface that they fall into de- 
cay; and’on that decay the nourishment of the succeeding ge~ 
neration principally depends. ‘ 

“2d. Manure may be obtained from the crops produced by the 
ashes, to keep the laid ina state of fertility.—Dt Coveritry al- 
lows ant ordinary crop. of oats to produce four tons of dung per 
acre; and; admitting that two such crops were got from the 
ashes, and all other imaginable effects of fire (which, I believe 
will bea full allowance, after deducting what the land would 
ha¥e produced without them), and that the straw.was corisumed 
by“tows, yet eight tons of dung made from sueh fare might be 
foutid:insfficient to force other two average crops from an acre 
of'exhausted'‘land. This too might be the more regretted, if 
it*Was‘ascertained, that from 50 to 150 tons of organic matter 
hadbeet dissipated by the fire, which, by being rotted with # 
little dung or lime, would have been very little inferior in qua< 
lity 10 ‘thie other: * 

483d, ‘That the worthless spontaneous growth of heath, ling, &cs 
is extirpated, and the stems, leaves, and seeds of weeds consumed. 
—There is no doubt that fire will consume these things ;. but, 
looking at the above detailed experiment, in common with 
every other I have seen made on mioss, the first question that 
naturally ‘presents itself is in the ease of burning. Whence 
eomes the seed of the red fog and small-leaved sorrel? And in 
that! of tanuring with lime (which has also passed through the 


iis pil See Chapter on Moss as a Manure, : 
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fire)—whence the white clover: and othetmvaluable..grasses? 
Some seetls have'the advantage-of being: wi and the germs 
of others strongly resist putrefaction ;:.and: thus, their power, of 
propagation is'almost unlimited, either by time-or space,.,, But 
further; the leaves, stems, and roots’ of vegetablds, (with,a. very 
few exceptions) cannot be ignited till deprived, oftheir vital 
juice ; and, when burnt under such circumstances, it may justly 
be said, that the fire consumes that/provision which, the sun jand 
winds had killed and prepared for a new crop. #1) ¢¢- sy}! 
‘Upon the whole, it is just as impossible.and,as unnatural for 
any of the worthless tribes of heathy ling,-bent, dc. to take.pos- 
session of a fertile field, even -of{moss;).as)\it.is \for the rich 
grasses that spontaneously rise round a dung-stead, and on 
‘Moss that is undergoing a genial: process of decomposition, to 
flourish and propagate where heath, ling, and bent incline to 
frow. : b> doiaee 
‘4th. ‘Seed-weeds' and root. weeds.—When: a.good or bad 
soil is téo long cropped, or put under a rotation, of tillage not 
suitablé for it, weeds will generate in spite of the power of man; 
but otherwise, they are in general neither troublesome, nor very 
prejudicial. : . Y 
‘** 5th. ‘That'grubs, slugs, and other insectsare destroyed, and 
their harbour consumed.—True ; an intense heat or a,strong, so- 
lution of acids, alkalis, neutral salts, and alkaline earths. »will 
destroy insects; but the native: insects of moss, sand, clay, ,or 
any earth that is completely barren, ‘are not very conspicuous ,to 
the naked eye. It however happens, that).when,an,earth, has 
been combined with moss, or mess with an earth, that, reaction 
takes place; the cause of sterility is'removed, and bath prodyce 
not only useful vegetables, but. myriads .of grubs; slugs, and 
other vermin. Although I do by no means argue, forthe pre- 
servation of such insects,’ I mevertheless hold, the, presence of 
scarlet-coloured grubs to be as good. a mark of the essentials; of 
fecundity, as their absence, or the absence of vegetables,, is. of 
absolute sterility. Give the soil the power, to. produce these, 
and those will accompany them. Take that, power, away, ,and 
this ‘will follow. lesa ad roe 
** 6th. Coking, charring, torrefying, and peating.--With a 
a view of preserving as much of the carben.as,possible,, sgme 
put a check to the ravages of -fire at a certain stage, or conduct 
the'burning from beginning te-ending ina. smothered, way ; 
atid as it suits'the taste of the: writer, or the purpose, for which 
the cinder is prepared, the different modifications,of the pro- 
cess are generally ¥epresented' by one. .or-other.,of the above 
terms. If it was practicable to‘let the fire run its full course, 
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and, at the same time, to collect all the volatilized matters by 
coridelbafibiy seemingly there might be, some economy. as well 
‘AS PPopricty'in' resolving the elements of one part of a torpid 
thas “fit aw active manure:for the other; but in the smother- 
4diig waiy,whatever carbon is preserved is.also conserved, except- 
Ghy a®véry little that:may be lodged in the earth below, or. the 
‘Gimp edvering above the fire, if this. is not also.dried and 
edhe 3! 2598s moni 
“7 fi thécultareofiimoss, Mr Finlayson recommends the fol- 
lowing measures. (11) 7 
‘Of! Where thecland) is tolerably smooth, and fit to carry a 
horse‘on ‘the’swardy when opposing a resistance equal. to 4. or 
4} cwt.,* 1 would advise that, in the first place, the, ridges be 
laid ‘off -with-the ploagh—made fifteen feet broad atleast; and 
(excepting where the descent is very gentle,) that they.,be fro} 
end to éndy us nearly-on a level: as. possible, to, admit,of, a, fall 
to the water, and of the furrow-slice being turned to the rise. 
2d, That’ the time + be spread omin powder, .eaylyvin summer ; 
the land ploughéd ‘the first .or second autumn following ;.and 
the’ slices cut from ten to twelve inches broad, and, about three 
déep’the first, five the'second, and seven the third year. . 3d, 
If. cropped with oats, (which I think most fitting. for high 
situations, ) that red-oatsicr some other early sort: of that grain 
bé'préferred, and sown in the month of February, or calle in 
Match.’ 4th, That no harrowing, be attempted for the first, 
“antl very ‘littleoapplied for the afier-crops, . 5th, If the land 
des nor ippear to have furnished, grass-seeds for itself, before 
“Deine rédueed! or!overran) with weeds; that it be, sown down 
‘OWN tytg@bass and hosegrass seeds mixed, or, with those of na- 
dientlot ley hay.—And wheretore ? 
2S €ét; Beediisé a ploughofurrow, at.every, ridge breadth, will 
be Sei Gent surface draining before the manure is applied; and 
° By driwine! them obliquely across the natural waterfal, the 
° land ‘willbe more’ effectually dried before it is broke, and less 
’ afterwards. ‘Besides, all:cart:and plough work. will thus be less 
“oppressive tothe cattle ; andthe bad effects of a rapid current 
. *"fn the water furrows, obviated... But as part of the manure will, 
in qlj cases, be washed downhill, it will be advisable for that 
Lid “orhaasuaar to.begim the operations on the heights, and 
" Procted downwards, letting the water fal.ing from the manured 
fb ana) ateks + 2 
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ON The tekistatice 'maile 46 the Rideplough in: tough-bent-moss,., 
OSS AE lite Ge to Be’ had ;- but tif any other earth: or dung is, to; be ap- 
oie! P woth “spread theny voiit \after the, seed,is thrown; intg, the 
ee oud, oe oe ridges; with abush-harrow. 
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lots flow at large, and leaving broad spaces under 

ara ” 6 1B Siciaide to —_ _ 

*¢ 2d, When caustic lime is spread’ on, the ‘swiitd: ii sthiiinet;: 
it.is regularly distributed, and gettin imbedded: therein; is ‘Hot’ 
so. apt to. be lost as otherwise. And ee 
time, and to the depth mentioned,’ have; “in'sore défreéyeéan= 
teracted the antiseptic qualities of the moss; whith, whet turpis 
ed up in the fall of the year, willbe inono°danger of peating, 
before. its| texture is expanded and loosened) by °the“wiriter’s’ 
frost. . But, besides the ease of draught and ‘facility of exteu-’ 
tion,..sli¢es of this size have many other properties: st}°E- 
nough of moss is broke to yield one crop; without ‘tarning’ up 
that which is hurtful to it. «2d; ‘Theotder of ‘natute in ‘the 
herbage is completely reversed: 3d, These slice? ie flat ‘on 
theix back, without being lapped one over another's’ and; there- 
forey.are. in: the best disposition for profiting by the frost; for 
plying’ clese to the subsoil; for preserving necessary moisture ; 
and pr ing the seed from being drewned, ; Or too 

Seeeticamaet 8d, By cutting: the moss shallow at first; the 

plough can go a little deeper the second and third ‘years; ‘with+ 

out which, it is impossible to. turn the former ‘entire adhesive 
slices fairly, over ;-and by which, the manure is kept inthe 

Centre, .in place of being above or below the wrought’ ‘soil.’ 

But further, two fissures are thus formed in every slice, ‘forthe 

reception of the seed; and as far as the fresh moss ‘goess do far 

is the growth of, weeds prevented for that season.’) 08 0 )1o4" 
* 3d, Moss generally produces: eee. 

heavy crop; and, from its eolour,. its weak attraction fer Water," 

and other circumstances, it is subject: to’ preater varietite'of' 
temperature, &c, than any other soile> Red oats ‘theréfort;' ave! 
epmnored as being forward, ‘and: tess. 'lidble to be" Watertted,?’ 
shook, or — than other varieties of: early *dats:’ Wher" 
sown within the time mentioned, the seed ve; “and! hits) 
sent its roots through the slice: before the dv ‘of ——. 
rives:—the fibres ramify where decomposition’ is! yoitig”triost!” 
rapidly forward, and where moisture is preserved; aitd cunse-‘' 
quently, the tender plant, finding sufficient nourishment, thiives'” 
well, and soon rises to defend the furrows, from the -scorching’”’ 
rays. of a summer sun. Early sowing is of dog luenieaniangee 

ance; but not more so, for obtaining a ripened’ crop;' thatr for 
having.ane at.all. However, by taking the seed: from an ‘early “ 
soil, the harvest; will be advanced’a week or two.) (100 1 678" OF 

“4th, A loose mould cannot be raised'by'the harrew, whiert"’ 
oho tect manga aoe 

verising, ; i ing, the! > ershe°* 

Inds sagh the bottensshelas ojo w bauct od bipode sbost zidt dquods 
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fig 4toK89 Tabi eonge 
# fn place a obtaining a friable mould, or covering the seed 
harrowing the, first; year, the slices are only broke, disor- 
Reha fried UP: like ribbons, lifted from ictstoning and ex- 
|, to. evaporation amall sides. The field too is thus’ render 
d lumpy,,and gauch worse ito work, not only for the remain- 
ing, crops of thaty but, often during the succeeding course of 
culture,. (Those, therefore, -who must harrow, will do well’ te’ 
use. a, bush\,one of,some description or other; but’ I am coti* 
vinced, from experience, that it does no good at all’! I have 
observed aienhnaed well,tillered plants of oats, where the 
husks of,.the seed stood on end on the surface of the moss, as 
where they. were coyered, | Nor have I ever seen much ‘of the 
seed destroyed. by birdss for, when sown early, it soon’ becomey 
unpalatable to. the few Jarks which have kept their hawnt,) ard. 
the, linnets and othex birds of the wood, have not yet waridered 
far from their groyes.and.low lands. It is impracticable tdo" 
to save the. seed from. fowls by harrowing; but by letting that! 
alone, there is nonejof it lost by being over deeply covered ¢{ to 
prevent which error in the after years, when the moss ‘becomes 
so friable as.to admit of harrowing, I -would recommend*thé 
ridges,to. be smoothed a little by a light harrow interwoven with 
bemmeey drawn by one horse, before the seed is thrown int 
the ground; anda single tine to be afterwards given. 
ff Sth, Ryegrass does not agree at any time with superfluous 
moisture, and is therefore not so well adapted for moss as some 
of, our natural grasses, which make better pasture, and partake 
more,of the,aquatic properties; but when it does come to per- 
fortiony it:is bulky,,.and affords better hay than hosegrass: and 
therefore ifthe crop is intended to be cut, it: may be advisable 
to sow.an, admixture jof it, and the seeds of some other of the 
indi us,perennial grasses. ‘This scheme of cropping does not 
at.all times leave a very smooth surface, nor is it intended that the 
first. crop one should be mown ; but when that is to be done, 
and.the-hillocks require to be levelled, it will be most effectual- 
ly.done, by rolling in the break of a frost, while the heights 
enasevfts and, the ice below still remains firm enough to catry a 
OFSes| 
And lastly, By following this plan, abundant crops of oats 
and excellent pasture may be ensured for a nineteen yeas’ lease; 
without a fresh application, of ‘lime, or any thing else. That ‘ig 
to say, if only two, or at most three, crops of oats are taken in’ ” 
the, es ieee and one ata time afterwards:—and that tod, 
only when the sweet: grasses begin to give place to the original, 
sounsherhage, .dt may ‘alse be! hinted:im conclusion, that al- : 
though this mode should be found welk wdapted ‘to (by far) the’ 
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greatest, proportion; of mosses, I. am perfectly sensibl@, PRat’ | 
rotation of culture admits of universal, application ;, and sthat: 
slight.differences, of cireumstances wilk, always; a $m) 
sary fer the,operator, to modify the, best,,devised general. €3,) 
in-agriculture, by deviations suiting hisipeculiar sityation.}, a9- 

»We:shall add two Letters from the Appendix, addsessed, ta, 
the author, and written by farmers,! both very redentlyy.and. 
which mast be highly interesting: to:'those»imisimilar: gituationss: 
‘Phey are worth more, we think, than the Reports: of trialsiof 
the plough, made under the direction of local sovieties, of which 
there are also some that are very flattering, in the same part-of 
tlré work. For such exhibitions, it'is usual to have evety thitig 
in’ the best order, and they last but a few hours ‘at*most;'where-- 
as hcre are two intelligent farmers, who have ‘used the pleats 
aS a ¢ommon implement for one or niore seasons, and who 
speak yery decidedly as to the advantages they have derived: 
from jit. 

o's Letes “ Lightshaw, 18th July, 1822. 

<* Dear Sir,—According to your request, I have ascertained the 
altitude of Lightshaw hill, and find it to be nearly 1400 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 543 above the water of Ayr, where it passes 
the, lowest point of this farm. The highest land I have yet culti- 
vated is 456 feet above the lowest, or about 1300 above the sea; 
and, if placed on this land with a level and telescope, you would Be’ 
surprised to see how little there is above it,” of all around ‘that is in 
view, Indeed I believe, if the spaces of all the hills in Scotlaha that 
are higher were placed on a map, they would appear as very insig-’ 
nificant. 4 verre. 

‘«« I do not see that the lateness or earliness of. the Jands é dé" 
pends so much on the altitude as on the soil, You know thé low 
lands of this farm are very light and dry ; and the high lands havé'a’ 
subsoil of clay or heavy loam, with a coyering of from six to twelve: 
inches of moss. I had one continued field, but divided ‘into foak 
dales or lengths of land, in crop last year, extending fro Tittle nore: 
than one to near five hundred feet above the level of. t e wa er. 
‘he ,highest dale was soonest, ripe ;,and brought, -by public Seek . 
10/.. per acre. being estimated, by good judges present, to bear ight 
bolls, or 64 Winchester bushels on each, I had a field' of similiy’ 
sgil, only 20 fect above the level of the river, which, was, fast in 
ripening, although only a few days behind in sowing. el ™ 

“ Notwithstanding of what is said above, I have no doubt of ele-' 
vatidn having a considerable effect on the climate; but one thing fy 
certain, and that is, crops, have been raised here for @ number 
years past, with great success, far above the level of many thousands 
of acres of similar land, which still lie waste in this und the’ neigh-' 
bouring parishes. | But the prejudice so formidable tothe cilltivd” 
tion of high land is apparently’ fast giving way. Had f; at’ the tiie’ 
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I entered to, this farm, laid on the same quantity of lime on the same 
land, that ‘I'am ‘this-year doing, and only hinted that I intended’ to 
plough it. in the one following, I believe some of my goud neigh- 
bours would have'signified their suspicions of my sanity, or perhaps 
have insisted! om the propriety of the lunatic asylum: but now, where 
can you turn your eye, without observing farmers dashing on lime, 
and good crops of oats; potatoes or turnips, on moss land below, and 
even above, the highest'that I have cultivated? Allowing, however, 
thiat no erops of grain could be obtained at all, still. your theory 
would hold: good, as, from the reduced expense of cultivation,, it; 
would pay .in fodder and grass, laying grain entirely, out of the 
question, j 

‘* In the year. 1814, IL took ina field of 15 acres, which cost (before 
the first crop, was ready for reaping) 9/. Gs. per acre; and I took in 
another of the same size last,year, which cost only 3/. 19s. per acre. 
To account for this extraordinary saving, I need only state, that the 
quantity of lime I formerly gave the land was not only, superfluous, 
but hurtful, and I now gave only the half, or about 40 bolls of four. 
Winchester bushels per acre, which I find quite sufficient for all the 
good purposes of liming. The next saving is in the ploughing, . A 
man with a pair of horses now ploughs more than double of what 
three men and three horses then did, and this is owing to the supe- 
rior construction of your rid-plough, and the education and expe- 
rience of the ploughmen in keeping it in proper order. Of this you 
are well aware, as well as that the best plough ever put behind 
horses may, in a few days, by the joint stupidity of ploughman and 
smith, be rendered unmanageable. The next items again, arise from 
dlepensing altogether with harrowing, and the consequent saving of 
two bushels of seed from every acre; which savings, laid together, 
wil} account for the difference in the expense. 

,“* At first I taok four corn crops from benty land, afterwards 
three, and now, never, more than two. I had often thought of taking 
only one crop of oats, and sowing down with grass seeds, on the 
first ploughing, but never got the experiment made in a proper man- 
ner, I have, however, seen a field at Priesthill, nearly as high as 
the top of Lightshaw hill, which had been sown down in that man- 
ner, and is in hay this year, I have often seen the land in its natu- 
ral state, and think it was not worth 2s. 6d. per acre ; and, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages of being depastured from Martinmas to 
Whitsunday, and the extreme drought of the season, I am of opi- 
nion, that the crop will average 150 stones of Ayrshire weight per 
acre, and am convinced, that the foggage or aftermath of one will 
be worth more to Mr Weir's stock than the whole year’s eating of 
six acres of such land in its original state. 

« Now, if you could persuade men, that, by laying out about 47, 
in improving an acre of land worth 2s. 6d., it would be made worth, 
say only 32 yearly for the first two crops, and 15s. per annum afters 
wards, there ig no doubt but your ‘rid;plough would ‘regularly foltow 
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the. conviction ;—the labouring . class. would: eoan! hare; plehty:.of 
work, and tradesmen too much ;—the live-stock:‘ofi this, ‘arid! similar 
districts, would soon be doubled, then trebled; and afterwards quad- 
rupled ;--frosty mornings in Jane and Augtst would soon:bé'fotgat, 
or only heard of, as a tale of romance ;—radicalism and refotm-woitld 
seldom be mentioned ;—every man’s ambition would / be, to: improve 
the face of his own farm ;—the landlord wouldistill be? ablesto sidin- 
tain his former rent-roll and equipage; ‘and the! tenant hisformer 
rank. and influence in society, notwithstatding the depreciation in 

the value of money, and the cheapness’ of farm produce. 1:5!) 

Lam, dear Sir, your mest obedient Servants. 9) 0° | 

Jas. W. Murray. 

To Mr John Finlayson, Muirkirke 61 hordobo) dou urs 


“ Ser, “ Priesthill, 23d July, 1822. 

“ From the advantages which I have \experiericed’ frdm your 
improvements regarding the cultivation of moss, I consider myself 
Salled upon. to communicate to you! the. nature! and, result of my 
\ Operations on that sort of land. 

.** Since the year 1814, I have. annually top-dressed, with lime, 
about 7 or 8 acres of moss, which is about 1400 feet above the level 
of the sea, of a south exposure, and of its kind very barren.’ This 
at first was done merely for ameliorating the pasture ; but, finding 
that the lime made but a slow progress without tillage, and having 
observed the productions of Mr Murray's operations on land of about 
equal height, as wet! as those of your Own, I was led'to try, a field 
of 5 aeres in crop the last year. I got pongroos prepared in' the 
best form then introduted, ‘and, ‘with’ a pair of horses, “ploughed the 
above quantity at’ the: rate’ ‘of 30° fallé per Gay,’ 6r ait Heh i five 
oe As it was ali ploughed down hill) and-even ‘then With great 
difficulty, I determined to work no more of that» lbndvin the:samne 
manner, and of course sowed it down with oats:and [hese igrdss. 
Very soon afterwards, your rid-plough made) its) appaaranee, | ahd, 
from what I saw at several exhibitions, was eonvinded that :the.diffi- 
eulties of ploughing moss were over. Therefore, and fromthe aban- 
dant crop I was likely to have, I was induced to purghase:one; itp, 5e- 
voke my former determination, and again try a field, of, ten acres. 
With it we ploughed up-hill, as well as down-hill, aly wie pi 
of small horses, turned up half an acre at one yoking, in the’short 
days of December, and that with the greatest ease. . 

* The more than suspected success of my endeavours hes ‘deter- 
mined me to commence ploughing: on a larger scale. My present 
crop of oats, aispeneh on; this /high exposed moss, which.was only 
limed, and once ploughed, is in bulk far above the average, and there 
will be yery few iy in a ee oe online the oon 
My ‘hay’ is now sa t up it ricks,’ did’ T'think will average 200 
a 40 Ewt:)'per be. as it has been estimated by several farmers 

ho Have seen it!’ "Fke-shieep’ of that ‘fivision of thé Stéck which fay 
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qo ‘this; grass lastywinter and spring, are in much better condition 
(thaw bhave-hadithem informer years. The space of ground is no 
ideubtismati, when compared with the number of sheep; but the’ be- 
inefit:they have got; and will derive from it, can best be estimated by 
» thevrichmess ‘and duxariance of the grass, the eating that it stands, 
and their fondwess to remain on it. I have also planted a consider- 
able piece of mossithat received both lime and dung with potatoes in 
the lary- bed fashion, and they haye a very promising appearance. ’ 
i Upon; the whole, 1 consider your improvements of the greatest 
importance to farmers and ‘the landed interest in general; and, while 
I am delighted: with the appearance of fields once barren and wild, 
coveted) With’ oats\and grass of the first quality, I feel it a duty to 
say, I am much indebted to you. 
* Tam, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


* Francis Wefz. 

« To Mr John Finlayson, Muirkirk.” 

When we had proceeded -thus far, we were favoured with seve- 

ral communications from Mr Finlayson. The first ‘is a copy of 
a letter addressed: by him to the Highland Society of Scotland 
the purpose of which is to recommend an association for thak- 
ing experiments in the culture of moss, nearly in the same 
ternis.as he had done in his Treatise to which we refer, The 
‘second. is a Letter to Mr Lewis Gordon, Depute- Secretary to 
brag fm the irk ype of i parish ot cane and 
the: Minister of that parish, setting forth the advantages. pos- 
sessed, by Mr, Finlayson’s plough, and. the benefits. that might 
_accrug-from such an association as its inventor has-.recommend- 
ed; and the last isa, paper containing very recent Testimonials 
\dmdavoun of the plough frem sever: highly respectable indivi- 
-dualsantl societies it: the best: cultivated districts of Scotland. 
bAdl, oor: musts of these: last, may have already appeared in the 
Hewspapets )-buat’it will be usefal to many of our readers to see 
-heny brovght together here. ‘They put the merits of the in- 
étition beyond alt doubt, and prove, that Mr Finlayson is well 
“entitled to public gratitude, and to the favourable notice of the 
‘Highlatid Bsciety, and other similar Associations. ; 


A DESTLMONTALS in favour of Mr Finlayson’s Patent. Rid- 
1989 , plough. , 


~ y alae 


Caicseyend Inn, Parish of East Caller; \°' 
- (14 miles from Edinburgh), 2d September, 1822.' 
oc We have this day.seen the, ied alone made by Mr Finlayson, of 
Muirkixk jn, Ayrshire (so called. from, the facility with which it gets 
dof any substances, thet, pre. apt, to, accumu pulate, apd impede the 


- ie f 
j 
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progress of other ploughs), at work, along with.an-erdinery,.one, on... 
a piece of very rough pasture, mixed.with .atrang: heath, .ia this,;, 
neighbourhood... The rid-plough, in the same apaceiof.timey: turned, 
up more than thrice as much as was gone oven by the.athery and, in, , 
a very superior style. It also ploughed three, apevimens at, defietent,, 
depths and widths of furrow, with equal auccessinyallyy 90) geisiis 
‘Without, therefore, entering into the other merits. of ,the plough, 
of which we had no oppertunity to judge,;.we have;no;doubt: that. it, . 
is peculiarly calculated for bringing strong, rough,.,and; heath land 
into a state of cultivation, alts de svete ing ean 
Cértified ‘by Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, Bart. , suyelin a 
rity Sir Alexander Charles Maitland Gibson of ,Cliftonhall, 
Bart. i) es ts 42 
John Vans Agnew, Esq. of Sheuchani, : 
Benjamin Williamson, Esq. of Marifield. 
William L. White, Esq. advocate. | 
R. M‘Geachie, Esq. of Lawrieston. 
James Hare, Esq. of Calderhall. 


Bitract from the Kelso Mail of September, 1822. 


Mr John Finlayson, Muirkirk, Ayrshite, ‘inventor of the patent 
iron rid or self-cleaning plough, having been inducéd to exhibitto 
the Agriculturists of Berwickshire this new implement of husband-’ 
ry, and to show the perfection of its operation on land which sets 
at defiance the skill and exertions of the best ploughman with the 
most improved plough hitherto in use, to turn it over in a workman- 
like manner, made his first public trial in this county on the 13th 
current, on the farm of Choicelee, in the parish, and on the estate of 
Langton, the property of the Earl of Breadalbane, and posseséed: by: 
Mr Logan. The ground ‘on which trial-wag made 'is'a piece of) nad: 
tural meadow, covered with sprits, so strong, that part'ufithem were, 
lodged. Owing to the season, the drought had also penettated: the’, 
soil, which rendered the operation more difficult. The’patent ‘plough’: 
here turned up two ridges to the entire satisfaction of the practical 
farmers and others who were present; while the common plough, 
which started at the same time on the same soil, was completely baf- 
fled, being every now and then either choked by the sprits.and grass 
(of which the other cleared herself), or thrown out, scarcely, leaving, 
a vestige of tillage. On the following day, a similar exhibition took 
place on the farm of Rumbleton, in the parish of Gordon, on, the es-, 
t te of George Baillie, Esq. of Jerviswoode, possessed by Mr, George 
Henderson, on a piece of ground in the moor, over which, a, plough 
had never before passed, and which was particularly adapted, for 
showing the superior excellence of the self-cleaning plough. Here 
two ridges were‘turned:ever in the neatest and most perfect style, 
inthe presence ofia number of farmers and others, who are compe- 
tent judges of agricultural Bens i Abe sppman BlgnBD wine. SB 

u , e), 


ed, but, after trying a few furrows (none of which remained visi 
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retited ffoit' te competition. Proceeding nextito a stubble field on: 
thésaitie fates! andthe irons being changed, the patent plough af 
fordéd'a fair firdofy that, ‘on: that or any improved soil, it/was equal 
to‘any ‘éther‘plowgh in use; while on moor and’ benty:land not yet; 
under titfage, the ‘common plough could not even approach to coms 
petition, On thé* 15th; or the farm of Hindsidehill, parish of Wests 
ruther, on the estate of John. Spottiswoode, Esq. of Spottiswoodé, 
possessed by Mr Bird, a ‘similar exhibition took place, in the pre- 
sence of the furmners-arid others-in the vicinity, on’ land of a similar 
description to that on which the above trials had been made. There 
two ridges of twelve feet wide were laid up in the neatest.and most 
correct manner; and there also the common plough, upon the fair- 
est trial, was left equally behind as in the former instances. The 
irons having been changed, ‘the patent plough was again set agoing 
on old ley land ; and the'work was executed in such a superior style, 
both as to the cut and shape of the furrow, that the inventor received 
several orders for his plough before he left the field ; and there is no 
doubt that these will be multiplied in proportion to the experience 
that farmers may acquire of the implement, particularly where moor 
and benty soils are to be brought under tillage. On the 18th and 
19th, this plough was again in motion in the lower part of the coun- 
ty, where its operation met with the most unqualified’ approbation 
from a great number of agriculturists and other spectators. This 


is evident from the following extract of a letter on the subject 
from a most competent judge :— : 


{5 ** Edington- Mains, September 19th, 1822. 

lo **; Mr Finlayson’s newly invented patent and self-cleaning plough 
having, been exhibited here, and also at Lamberton, upon the estate 
of;€olenel Renton, in presence of a numerous company of landed 
proprietors and; farmers, they all highly approved of the same, and. 
declared: the work to be executed in a style superior to any thing 
théy had hitherto seen in this country. 

Isoitonzg ‘* ABRAHAM WILSON.” 


bs Gifford, 1st October, 1822. 

“The Committee having this day inspected Mr Finlayson’s plough 
while at work upon old meadow, beg leave to report, that they were 
unanimously of opinion that it is superior to any other plough they 
have ever seen under such circumstances ; and likewise, that it pro- 
niisés to be an excellent implement for all the purposes of ploughing,. 
A‘ more particular description of the plough will afterwards be given, 
tothe Society. 


7 Gifford, 1st October, 1822 


Ata ineeting ‘this day of the East-Lothian Agricultural Society, 
Mr Byrodi¢ in the engi? a Report froit the Committee appointed ‘to 
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inspect the meritsofia Plough brought forward ‘thy Mr’ Ai frag 







read; when, upon the motion of Mr Brodie; Atnistiell-nidii “wil 
imously agreed, that Mr Finlayson should) scene! the Sunij!of 
en Guineas, asa testimony of their iow of: the’ fient. 


4 irhtpjlénie 

t was also unanimously agreed to, that ‘one 'of ayaa 
dered by the Society to be shown two Fridays, in the Wheat-market 
of Haddington, for general inspection. : Win 


Extract from the Minutes of the Datxsity Faruine ‘Cive, on the 
Rid or Self-cleaning Plough invented by Mr Joun Fiyrarsom 
armer, Muirkirk, Ayrshire. Oe Gast STIewL i. 
8th Oct. 1822, The above plough was exhibited, and put into ac, 
tiongen the farm of Blinkbonny, in the parish of Newbattle (the 
property of the Most Noble the Marquis, of Lothian), possessed by 
Mt Hope, in presence of a Committee of the Dalkeith, Farming Se- 
ciety; consisting of David Gray, Esq. of Snipes Mc Bertram, farmer, 
Lewfeld ; Mr Tortence, farmer, Longewood; Mr, Turnbuil, farmer, 
Crichton ; and Mr Wilson, Dalkeith ;-and also of a great pumber. of 
most respectable Farmers in the nei hbourh hs 
Phe first ial was upon a field of clover ley, along with a very wellr 
constructed plough on Smal!’s plan,’ belonging’ to Mr Hope; which 
the! Rid:plowgh performed’ in the ‘most satisfactory manner, citing a 
clean square furrow, and giving it a fine shoulder—far' superior to 
the work of the other ploygh. rstagot 
The second tria] was upon very rough, benty meadow graund';’ when 
both pleughs again. started, and the Ridplough went mine rounds, 
laying out the-furrow in the, most, perfect manner, while the! other’ 
plough only went two; and even of these two, with the assistance of” 
a Rid-man, not a successive yard. was, turned outs tothe surprisermnd)? 
admiration of every person prepanns who all declared they had adver 
seen any thing equal to the Rid-plqugh, .or: with which, the workiwag.o 


so “ap done. wdia 907 ghoose 


Mr Finlayson then made trial of his plough with one harge,., which» | 
did the work equally well, and with apparent ease.) = od [ylyow 
The third trial was upon a field of stubble land, where the, Ri 
plough again gave great satisfaction. inte on temietlod 

The Society are of opinion, that Mr Finlayson has great merit in 
inventing an instrument which holds out so fnuch ‘advanfage to the 
agricultural community ; and they ¢an with full éonfide ce recom- 
mend the plough to every Society of Patmers.' It is also their sin- 
cere wish, that the Noblemen and Gentlemen of the Highland So- 
ciety should favour Mr Finlayson with their patronage. 


a 
A QrAei 


Extracted by William Douglas, Segretary. .... 5 os slo: 
N, By), The origitjal’ Repott was signed ‘by ‘the Memitjers before 
entioned.< o) baeccly od tliw youd te9ujlet of gan | 


vata 
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voing igl.of the same plough was made at Middleton Mains, 
possessed by, Mr, Allan, on Friday the 11th October, before ‘a most 
respectable, meeting of Farmers and others ; when ‘it performed the 
work, with, ithe, greatest precision, and fully supported the opinion 
given of it in the foregoing: Report. : 
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é TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter ‘from ‘Captain Napier, with Corrections on his Treatise 
on Practical Store Farming. 


Thirlstane, Nov. 1st; 1822. 


“Ewa Treatise lately’ published by me on the subject of 
¢ Store Farming, ’' I find't have been guilty of a 6 sae 
error, which, through the medium of your. widely, cirenlated; 
oy ott I should be happy to correct, ois 
t p. 45, in enumerating the loss of sheep during 17-years, 

on a farm in the parish of Yarrow, the mean annual loss,..out 
of a stock of 1260, amounts to 62, which has been stated to 
be above 20 per cent; and, allowing also 20 per. cent. for ‘the: 
loss of lambs, equal to 7 per cent. of old sheep; the’ total ag- 
gregate loss has been made to amount. to not less than 27 per 
Centy,, or.above one quarter in numbers of the whole stock. 

‘Now, Sir, as.it never was my intention to give an exagge« 
rated. state of the case, I lament that such an error has occur 
réd ;:-+but-as mone ‘of my calculations were deduced from that 
sthtement,it is'comparatively’ of smaller consequence. 

‘Phe bmuterof theease is shortly 'thus.—Sixty-two sheep died 
out of! 19604! atid; “allowing the same to have been a breeding 
stock, the number of ewes and gimmers to lamb would not be 
ledo thin 700’; ‘the total loss of Hich, reckoning at 10 per cents, 
wonlg be 70 lambs, “at three for one sheep, equal to. 23; and 
altéWing"i per ‘cent for peeling and other deteriorations,: we 
shall have as under. 

ay 28" Deaths out of 1260 sheep - 62 

om” |’ ~*"Do. for 70 lambs, equalto - + 23 

“"’ “Tper cent for peeling—say - 13 


Sir, 


gia 
OG wi 


nneteaael 


Total : 98 


Making a loss of above 7} per cent; a circumstance coinciding 
wonderfully with dur’ other cateutations: 

If any of youn xeaders are possessed of tha!‘ Treatise” above 
mentioned, I have to request they will be pleased to aceept of 
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this explanation; and beg: to. remain; Banna ates 
aves | > slong Meade aprer,, 
; a 


gervant, op WW. ey 

"Ws » rl ¥ arts fortRoAi}iorn + ri 
vo P, 8. At p. 167, for 62. 10s. Odi; read 121. 4s.,10d,,;,, This is 
stated correctly in the Table. - ‘And st p.« 246} for ‘laird,’ 
read ‘land,’ { o2 od won jon 


- / 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S (MAGAZDNE: 


qu Wile etasso bods aaivd 
Queries as to the Mode of ascertaining: Rent. 
Srr i oul 
I nave received much valuable information: from reading 
4your’ Miscellany; and sometimes I have ventured to detail facts 
‘And opinions which I found there, without, perhaps, acknow- 
“Hedging my author with that degree of candour which: might be 
“betoiing in one who was stealing froma treasure which could 
‘Tess afford it. “This, perhaps, you will-excuse, when:I tell. you, 
that Phave suffered considerably im attempting to appropriate 
to myself some of your arguments. { ' 
_ JT happened lately to meet in company a stranger,..who‘enter- 
tained thé party by telling them, that it was highly amusing to 
hear such a fracas about agricultural distress, as if it never hap- 
pened before, that a dealer in commodities sometimes sold them 
at less profit than he did at other times: And the’ gentleman 
told us, that the mercantile world was as much distressédutwo 
yents ago, as the farmer pretends to be now ;. and ‘yet..this: had 
all blown over, and we heard now of new. industry, news exer- 
tions, and new markets; and-he added, -thatothe oshine! thing 
would happen with the agriculturist :  Aind-‘he eonchudged pede 
ing, that landlords must lower their rents, ‘ahd thenwalle wou 
go on prosperously. » suley off} gailsasises 
This was all said with such an air of authority, (thatok felé a 
strong inclination to put in a word in opposition ;-and:i% geour- 
red to me, that I had read somewhere that: land abpriesent 
would not pay the expense of cultivation, and, /of.¢oursé;, could 
not afford any rent whatever; and I ventured to drawe myself 
up into what I thought the most formidable posture of: defence, 
and made my assertion; ‘but I was immodiately attacked with 
such a volubility of tongue, that I felt it necessary: toimake' as 
speedy a retreat as possible. The gemleman concluded by; al- 
leving, that’ he never remembered ‘of seeing; upon the ‘whole, 
better times. - Upon inquiry,’ found hinete beod clerk either 
in the Customs or Bxcisé-office; in receipt of 400/. or 500/. a 
year: et 20 4 
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He appedied'to’a learned Doctor in the company, who, I 
expettéd from his profession, would assist my argument; but, to 
my mortification, the Doctor (who receives three guineas a day 
fot Valuing land) declared the possibility of all lands whatever 
proditcing’a free rental ; only, he said, that the rental could 
not now be so large as it was before, when the price of grain 
washigher, 

I was a little piqued at being so completely overthrown by the 
Curtculliciee sel and the Doctor; and I bethought myself of 
trying the Doctor’s skill upon the subject of his own profession ; 
and I started the: question, What was the true value of ma- 
nure? And whether the price should be larger at a distance 
from, ‘or: nearer toy a large town ? 

_ ‘1 alleged, that when the land was of the same, quality, the 
manure should.gradually.increase in value. as it receded from 
the capital; and:t tried to support my argument upon, various 
grounds ;: but: the. Doctor, in his, turn, attacked, me,-with so 
much» wit» and technical knowledge, that I was fairlyy)driven 
from my position; and, feeling the mortification of a second jo- 
verthrow, I determined in my own mind to appeal to you for 
assistance. +} 

Now, Sir, what I want to know is this, Whether you have 
ascertained the qualifications that entitle a learned Dactor to go 
up ‘and down the country, and by smelling, tasting, or looking 
at the soil through a pair of spectacles, to pretend to tell how 
much rent it should pay the landlord; and 1 mean, by quali- 
fication, whether there is any true and accurate principle of as- 
wertaining the rent ?, And. if. therz.is, what the principle is? I 
would dike-also to know, What is the true mode of ascertaining 
theyproportion, of the produce. of land that should go for rent, 
fordabeur,,.and-for taxes? And further, What is the mode of 
estimating the value of that portion of the produce of land used 
fori tepréduction? And of course, this inquiry may explain 
(why manure is so variable in its price, sian 
soclaselabicianta, for example, sells at 4s. or 5s. a ton in. Edin- 
burgh; 10s.\at the distance of ten miles; and the learned Doc- 
torsaid, at 2s. 6d. and 3s, the ton at the distance of thirty miles; 
and sometimes much less in other districts. 

~ You can easily answer all these questions, if you think fit to 
take the trouble; and perhaps some of your numerous corre- 
spondents' may assist. you with a few hints upon the, subject. 
» Aind if{ 1 am.notintruding too much upon your time.and their’s, 
I should like to see some answer in, your next; Number. 
1st Nov. 1822. ABACISTA, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Mode of regulating Rents. 
Sin, 

MAxy remarks and assertions are daily made, which ‘pang. 
economical axioms among 4 large proportion of society, but wh 
are, nevertheless, incorrect or untrue. Among other ha ed a8, 
sertions, received without examination, we continually hear, that ‘the 
Legislature cannot relieve the farmers, the occupants of the soil, fre 
their present distress. Than this, no assertion is thore incofrect. 
The distress of tenants arises almost entirely from their being~most 
unreasonably over-rented. They were, under a deception practised’ 
upon them by the ruling faction with the sanction of Parliament, 
induced to offer rents payable in a depreciated currency, which it is 
now quite impossible to pay from the produce of their farms, In 

lain English, they were delusively conducted to the road to ruin’ 

the Ministry and the Landowners in Parliament agsembled ; and 

are now liable to pay a great deal more than they contemplated, in 
entering on their leases. So far, then, as farmers are concerned, 
the remedy for agricultural distress is as obvious as it is just, Let. 
it be enacted, that all rents exigible under current leases, shall be 
understood to have been offered upon an average of the price of 
Wheat for the three years preceding the date of the lease; and let 
the money-rent offered, measure, at that average rate, the quantity 
of wheat which the sum of the rent would purchase. Let that quan- 
tity (as it was undoubtedly so considered by the tenant). be assumed 
as a grain-rent, convertible into money ; and let the tenant be bound 
to pay the landlord, in money, from time to time, during the curé 
rency of the lease, the value, at the current prices, of the quanti 
of wheat ascertained, as above-mentioned, to be equivalent to’ 
original rent, stipulated in the lease. For example, if ‘the 
price of wheat, for the three years preceding the lease; Was y 
per quarter, and the rent stipulated was 1001, then the grain-rent 
agreed upon was 25 quarters ; and if the price of wheat per 
be now 40s., the rent which the tenant should now pay is 50/.: and 
it is evident, that compelling him to pay more; is a piece. of she 
grossest injustice and violation of conscience. That it would-be jst 
in Parliament thus to relieve tenants, and that the Legislature poss 
sesses the power so to grant relief, can any rational being fora sin« 
gle moment doubt? Why then should not farmers apply to the Le« 
gislature for the benefit of this obvious remedy? The landlords, I 
hear, have it in contemplation to hold a meeting in Edinburgh, ta 
prepare, on their part, a Memorial to Parliament. The farmers 
should follow their example ; and they should keep in view, that the 
only sure, effectual remedy for them, is an abatement of rent. 
Marquis of Stafford, and certain other wise and liberat landlords; 
have already applied to practice -the principle above laid down. 
There are many landlords, however, and others entitled to exact rent, 
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who have ety though they had the inclination, thus to do 


justice to their tenants ; and therefore, an application to Parliament 
is indispensable. The farmers, therefore, ought to meet and peti- 
tion, in every county and district, that they may no longer be fleeced 
, Fapacity. 
.Fecords instances of abstements af 

rent epreseated.as acts of liberality and generosit 
the part. of, ds,,... These instances, much. to the horour he 
indameni ‘sonje. landlords, are not. uncommon; but very numerous 

Ale CARER, of the most, unfecliag treatment of tenants, Of these, 
glaring apa, notorious as many.of them are, I do not remember to 
have A808, 9A one recorded in your Joumal. . This apparent partie 
lity cannot, Nave be attributed to you. . Take.one OF tO: for 
a ee he. occupants of a whole davoch, in the 
were poinded for the fore- nd reat of a crop which could. not be. 
sown till the following spring. .At Whitsunday they were all,\con-, 
sisting of it ten families, removed, and the land set to, que indi-, 
vidual, at half the former rent, though the outgoing tenants, could 
find security for a higher rent.—=A tenant who expended .2000#.. in 
improving hig farm, was obliged to compound, on. that account, with, 
his creditors. The landlord could mot get the house or, farm set ; 
and though the house would be the better of an occupant, the tenast 
would not be allowed to remain.in it for a short time, till he could. 
find another place ! 

VERIDICUS. 


, FOR. THE BARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The. present State of the Country Roane to Income and Taszation ; 
th 


—7in-a Letter to the Ltight Hon 
sereatinenel Gentleman in Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh, 2d November, 1822. 

I wap the honour of addressing your Lordship upon a 
feitectocendien, with the view not only of pointing out the causés 
of-thedistress that then so generally prevailed in this country, but 
also-of | wappesting a remedy:which appeared to me at the time ade- 
quate to:the removal of that-distress. Ido not mean, upon this ac- 
casidn, to intrude upon your Lordship any further observations upon 
that plan'},but I feel impelled ‘again to address your Lordship, for 
the purpose of’ pointing out, in what I hope may be a clear and sa- 
tisfaetory manner, not merely the propriety, but the absolute neces- 
sity; of ‘making ‘more* minute inquiry into’ the’ present state of the 
coufitry than has yet been done, ‘and adopting stich mode of relief as 
m be pogo efficient in reestablishing that equilibrium in the 

Seaeatnaibay anh ‘different vars of society, hich have 


e Earl of Liverpool, from 


REM has ea 
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been 9o-mich deranged, aud which apparently aneeppréaching to a 
state of still further derangement. tyfuw ow yody bail aia 
‘) The. subject of this inquiry is of a complicated; natures and,it is 
‘possible I may altogether fail in the object. heve in view,s but, even 
af this were to be the case, I may yet have-the good fortune to.aug- 
ugest seme views and considerations that, maybe. of, ume,to.en en- 
eidightened politician who has the imelination and the,powenito.take 
othe necessary measures for the good of the countrys iiqas lorno> 
+2 The principal object L have in view, at /present.is,| to point, out a 
omode either of ascertaining or approximating to the true jand acmal 
_ftewenue of the country, so as to draw. a comparison, between’ the 
>amountof the taxable revenue on the, one) hand, ani, the amount of 
obtaxes actually levied out of it on the other ; that your, Lordship, and 
others interested, may be able to judge, fron the simplest view. of 
ithe, affairs of the country that.can be given, whether the.country is 
(olikely.to prosper by persevering in the present .system,, and whether 
it, may. not be absolutely necessary to change that:system, at least in 
, the mean time, of esibod 
-no>L principally allude to the fact of the country being brought back 
, to wse a coin currency, in place of a paper currency) formerly used, 
, and, depreciated much below the value of the coin currency ; and 
. the result that I expect to come to.is, that it is not a matter of mere 
convenience or expediency whether the country is to persevere in 
the one, but that it is a matter of necessity that the Legislature 
mast retrace their steps, and resort back to the other, before/the 
country can be in a capacity to afford a tax sufficient: to, pay, thein- 
terest of the national debt, and the other demands of Government. 
In following out this investigation, it will be proper fon,me!to.in- 
quire from whence the revenue of every country, is derived—what 
part of it is capable of suffering taxation—and what may, be the 
actual revenue of Great Britain;.and,,.i£f we:can find,out;this,.it will 
be natural and convenient for us to make a comparison, betmeen: shat 
revenue and the amount of taxes actually, levied outof iti jus 
_It.may happen, in the course of this inquiry, to be, made jpretty 
apparent, that taxes fall either wholly or, principally, upon, the rent 
of land, and that commerce is only capable of being, taxed wpon 
particular occasions, and not permanently, but, for interyals,,..The 
woquiry may be particularly useful in pointing out. the, hardships at 
present suffered by the landed interest, and the still, greater. evils 
that must afflict them by a perseverance in the present system. 
The inquiry I now propose proceeds, no doubt, upon the assump- 
tion, that the cause of the present distress arises from the resump- 
», tion, of cash payments; and Ido not mean. to use any argument to 
prove this fact, but, may refer, your| Lordship to my letter, dated 
., 9d. March 1821, wherein I consider that question. sufficiently, proved, 
as now, assumed, cit 


vce Ttia pretty evident, that the gross revenue of every country must 
«pe:derived, in the firet instance, trem ithe produce of itslands, mines, 
°F 


al 
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© givers and whores's and) whether we value these productionsin money 
or in kind, they are truly the origin of all ‘commodities,’ and afford 
‘| @ubsistende'to the humat species, as well as to all the animals. | The 
possession’ of a’ territory; however, although the most fertile in all 
2 natural \ptoduetions; is’ ot ‘of itself capable of affording any te- 
venue without some labour; and it is the application of the labour 
A @ndindustey-of man, ‘and such animals as he can bring under his 
control, applied' to’ the lands, mines, &c. that create any revenue 
whatever.’ | méan to distinguish the territory, or lands, mines, &c. 
being: the’ sabject ‘upon which industry is exerted, by the name’ of 
Capital Stock’; but’ under’ this head, 1 mean also to include ‘all-im- 
plements required for the purpose of making these lands,’ mines; '&c. 
more prodactive; anu, of course, the words Capital Stock inchide 
every kind of machinery. it E190 
The word Stock has been frequently employed to expréss;' not'the 
real stock of the country, but the representative of that stock! which 
I-would term ‘Personal Obligements, including all the obligation¥ of 
individuals, or of bodies, to pay to other individuals; orto other 
bodies, certain sums of money, or to produce to them cettain' com- 
modities.. These obligations are not of themselves stock; bet fliey 
may be the representatives of stock, where they are undertaket*by 
individuals or bodies who are actually possessed of stock, beeatse 
they may be converted into stock by the debtor in the obligation 
transferring his stock to the creditor, in extinction of the obligation. 
Where the debtor has no stock, the obligation of course doés not're- 
‘present stock ; and it follows, that the obligation may either represent 
stock ‘or not represent it, and may represent it in whole or in part; 
‘and it' also follows, that’ all the personal obligements of any commu- 
‘nity summed ‘together, must be equal to, or less than the’ whole 
‘\stoeky of the community ; and, in so far as these personal obligements 
"vexceed'the stock of the community, they so far have nothing to-re- 
(present) and niust; sooner or later, be brought down to the value of 
that which they are to represent. 
(0. Dhemnuities, for example, payable by Government, represent a 
\uqnevénue’in real stock to that amount; but if the country cannot af- 
(ford a*permanent revenue to that extent, it is quite clear, that, 
‘| sooner or latter, the personal obligements of Government must cease 
to represent stock to their full amount ; and in the same manner the 
personal obligements of an individual who has a property’ worth 
20,000/., and owes debts to that amount, may be said to be repre- 
sented by stock, or to be of full value; but, upon his property fall- 
ing down to be worth 10,000/. only, his personal obligements ‘must 
also fall down to the same value ; and, of course, it may happen that 
the personal obligements of a community may not represent the stock 
of that community,’ when, from some particular cause, the stock of 
the community is made to change its value to a smaller amount. 
‘com Edo not wish; however, to” attempt to introduce new ‘terms; and 
stherefore Iwill use: eeeeen, ; wenn 
2 
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ments, or the representatives of Capital Stock, such‘ag thé anrinities 
of Government, and the debts due by and to bodies and individuals. 

The application of labour to the Capital Stock of a country, pro- 
duces its revenue, whether this revenue arises from lands, mines, 
rivers, &c.; and the value of the produce is estimated in kind, by 
the trouble of producing it; but its value in money depends entire- 
ly upon the quantity of the circulating medium. This is a position 
that I do not mean to take any pains im illustrating. It seems now 
to be generally admitted, and can hardly allow of any serious dis- 
pute, although an insinuation to the contrary may be found in the 
writings of men of considerable abilities. It has been alleged, that 
taxes tend to increase the money value of commodities; and it is 
true, that the price of a commodity may be partly composed of 
taxes ; but when this happens, the price of some other commodity 
must be lessened precisely in the same ratio by which this is in- 
creased, because it is the quantity of the circulating medium, or the 
exchangeable value that regulates the price of commodities in gene- 
ral; and if the Society are compelled to pay a larger portion of 
that circulating medium for one commodity by means of burdening 
it with a tax, they must either decline using the commodity, and of 
course refuse to pay the tax, or withdraw from the price of some 
other commodities that portion of value which must go to increase 
the value of the taxed commodity; and they must always do this 
when a tax is laid upon the necessaries of life. 

The value that attaches to commodities in kind is naturally in 
proportion to their quantities ; but a variety of other causes may tend 
to derange that principle ; such as the passions and propensities of 
mankind for particular commodities, and the quantity that may be 
brought to market to supply their wants. But although there area 
variety of other causes which may tend to make the value of commo- 
dities fluctuate, and sometimes to change their natural relation'to 
each other, yet the fundamental principle of value must be that-of 
their relative quantity. A community that produces, within any 
given period, 1000 quarters of wheat and 200 bullocks, has a‘reve- 
nue to that extent; and the exchangeable value of the wheat and 
the bullocks is five quarters of wheat to one bullock ; and when a 
circulating medium is introduced to come in place of these exchanges 
in kind, it will naturally apply to each of them in the same rativ, al- 
though this proportion may be varied at times by a variety of cir- 
-cumstances. 

In whatever way the produce of stock is to be valued, it is quite 
clear the labour that produces it falls as a burden upon its value. 
Let us take an- example in land. A well-conducted farm produces 
annually a certain quantity of food for the use of man, and a certain 
quantity of food for the use of horses and other animals; but’no 
part of this produce can be removed from the ground till the la- 
Cae who produce it are remunerated for their labour. These 
labourefs consist of the farmer, his overseer, hinds, common labour- 
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ers, tradesmen and mechanics ; and if all these labourers were to be 
paid in kind, it is quite clear they must be fed off the produce of the 
farm ; and. it is only after feeding and clothing them, that there is" 
any free produce to be carried to market. If they are to be paid in 
money, the wages of their labour become a burden upon the gross 
produce; and no part of that produce can be taken either by one or 
other till these labourers be paid, 

Their labour is regulated by the demand there is for it, and the 
number of labourers capable of performing it. The remuneration of 
the lowest labourer is least, because it requires little else than bodily 
strength, and it is open to the competition of the whole community ; 
but it must be equal to his subsistence, otherwise his labour cannot 
be continued... This subsistence may vary in different countries, an 
depends, in a great measure, upon the habits of the people; but if 
the habit is formed, and the people fix upon a certain minimum as 
the value of their labour, it is hardly possible to alter it, and that 
value of course becomes the minimum of labour ; and whatever it is 
it must be paid out of the produce of the capital stock against which 
the labour is employed. The labour of the hind is entitled to @ 
higher remuneration, because he has a greater variety of work to 
perform, and requires more information, and of course excludes a 
certain portion of the community from competition in his labour ; but 
it very little exceeds the remuneration of the common labourer ; 
and whatever it is, must also be paid out of the first part of the pro- 
duce. The remuneration given to tradesmen, such as cart and 
plough-wrights, smiths, saddlers, &c. must be still greater, because 
they are not only better informed, but they require a small capital 
or stock to carry on their trade, and of course exclude a still greater 
number of the community from competition with them, They may 
not labour exclusively for one farm. Their labour may be sufficient 
fora considerable number ; but whatever it is, it must also be paid 
out of the first part of the produce, before any part can go to mar- 
ket, or,be taken either by the farmer or the proprietor. In the same 
manner, the mechanic or mill-wright must be paid for his labour, and 
the farmer or his overseer must also be paid ; and their remuneration 
is fixed precisely upon the same principles. The information and 
intelligence necessary for their department are considerably increas- 
ed, and the capital they require is also greater ; and of course they 
exclude considerable numbers from a competition with them, and 
they must have a corresponding remuneration; and this remunera- 
tion, whatever it.is, must also be paid out of the produce of the 
farm, before any part of it can either go to the market, or be given 
to the landlord. 

It must be kept in view, that, while speaking of the tenant, we 
view him solely as a labourer, or superintendant only. When, by 
means of leases, which are more common in Scotland, he has a real 
right in the land for a certain specific term, he partakes of the cha- 
racter both of landlord and tenant; and he may happen, by means 
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of :& lucky bargain, to draw, during his leasé, not! merely aofemune-: 
ration equal to ‘his labour and his capital, butd pertion) ofthe: rent, : 
which ‘otherwise would have gone to theylandiord.: He: may also; 
make an unlucky bargain, and, by that means, .get nod remusération: 

either for‘his labour or stock; but, on the contrary; suffer the loss) of 

his‘stéck:: But it is unnecessary to consider :him in: the: first case, 

because'he then encroaches upon the rights of the landlord; sand at 

would be anomalous, while treating him asa labourer, to suppose him 

in the situation of the latter case. 

We have already pointed out, that the whole expense of labour, 
up ‘to ‘the remuneration of the tenant, falls.as‘a burden upon the pro- 
duce of land in the first instance; but we may also.show, that. there 
is-an additional burden, necessary to bring the produce of Jand to 
market; that is, the value of the superintending care of the landlord 
of his factor. 

oA estate may be divided into ten or more farms, and it may re- 

‘the constant attention of a vigilant factor or proprietor to ma- 

nage the‘ affairs of the estate, and the remuneration of such proprietor 

orfactor is'part of the wages of production, and as necessary to be 

puid'as the wages of any of the other labourers, and must in all cases 
fall'as.@ burden upon the produce. 

What remains, after paying all these labourers, we call rent, and 
its only rent, we allege, that ean suffer any portion of taxation ; 
and‘rent may be taken to its full extent in taxation. It. must be. 
kept in view; however, that rent is not the whole free produce that 
the tenant can afford to pay the landlord. We have deducted out 
of it the value of superintendence ; and it is only the residue we calb 
rent, and this residue, we say, is capable of being taken:in taxes te: 
the full amount, but no part of the other produce.» , snuborq 

We have omitted making any allusion to tithes, poer-ested; and | 
other local burdens, because these. are nothing else than taxes, aiid, 
of course, fall upon the rent. In. most cases, they neven) come into. 
the hands of the proprietor ; but that is of no impontance-:)/Jé it! 
were not for these burdens, he would just have so much: more nent 4) 
and these burdens cannot take the precedence of the, wages of the 
labourers; because if they did, the labourers, not being ey 
would abandon the farm. 

It is quite clear, from what has been said, that, if a taxis onl: 
upon any one of these labourers, either directly or. indirectly, the: 
tax must be added to the wages of his labour. We have shown, that 
the wages of labour are fixed by the competition there is for such|la-. 
bour; and in every case where there is a free competition, the value 
is a minimum ; and, of course it follows, that when a tax is put, ppon: 
the labourer, the amount of the tax must be added: to his wages, ‘(If 
not; he cannot persevere in his labour; aod such as be keeps. out of 
employment are not able to take his place, and undertake to Jabour: 
at the same wage, submitting to pay the tax, because it -has been: as-, 
certained that — one ‘nor the: — ne 
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atenematler wagenthan has been already fixed. If, therefore, the 
taxis to be added te;the wages, it follows, as a. matter of course,, 
thatthe wages andithe tax together form a deduction out-of the pro: 
duce of land.) 1é they are paid:in kind, they tend to reduce the free: 
which (goes to the Jandlord as rent. If paid.in money,,and. 
the produce continues at the same prise, then it has the samejeffect. 3{ 
bat if it happens, that the price of grain rises to the whole\amount:! 
of the-tax; put upon the labourer, then the landlord may: have the: 
same nominal rent ; ont, in that case, the tax is paid by. the eons: 
sumer: 0 9 
Itjis of no pumshaiene whether this tax is put directly tah dies 
labourer; by declaring, that every man is to pay a percentage upom) 
his revenue or. wages, whatever these wages may be, or by potting: ai 
tax upon salt, Jeather, manafactured cloths, wood, or furniture): 
any other article indispensably necessary for the use of the laboureno 
He must have these ‘articles, and, in purchasing them, he) pays: the 
tax upon them. | His wages, of course, fall short of his necessiti¢a, 
and he declares his inability to. go on. His complaint. is found reas 
sonable, and no one will undertake his situation without being: supry 
plied with an additional wage; and thus a tax upon the. labourer, 
raises his wages, and the increase of his wages. either lessens, abet 
rent, or falls upon the: consumer. 115i 

We:-need hardly appeal to any other fact in illustration of. shi 
than'that of the gradual and regular rise of wages that has takem: 
place from the first. imposition of taxes to the present time, and the 
difficulty there is now felt in bringing down the wages of labour toa: 
level with the prices of other commodities, We may in the same, 

mdnner:show, that:a tax upon labour has the same effect upon the 
produce of all kinds of capital stock; and we may take an example 
ftom theicaseot amine...) » 

Fhe most useful metal:or mineral may lie hid in the bosom of the 
earth withoutbeing of any use whatever to mankind ; and it is only 
by itidustry:that)it' can be -produced. The industry necessary for 
this: purpose resembles: in all-respects the industry necessary for the 
cultivation:of a farm.» The Jabourer gradually rises from the lower 
tothe: higher and more intelligent order ; that is, from the digger of 
the ore to the tacksman and superintendant of the mine, and each of 
them receives @ remuneration corresponding to the exteut of his :in- 
telligenve, or the competition there is for such labour; andj cof? 
course; the remuneration rises gradually from the lowest to ‘the high: 
est‘ labourer of the kind; but the value of the labour of each is al» 
ways a wingman, when estimated by the competition there:is: for aie 
situations; «! 

Alf everyone of these labourers receive a portion of therproddes of 
the mine as the reward of his labour, it is clear that the rent of ther 
mine can only be the portion that remains after all:the labourers:have, 
got their shares ; and this ‘vent’ is ‘always subject’to:a portion being: 
taken fxom io for superintendence) om the part.ofi thedandlordsor: hw 
factor, but the free residue may be taken in taxes, 
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Af @ tax is,put upon the labourers, either directly or indirectly,’ that: 
tax. must be added to their wages, just in the same manner as the-tax 
upon the labourer of land. If they are paid in kind, they must have 

a larger portion of the produce of the mine to-enable them to pay 
the tax ; and, of course, the rent or portion ultimately falling to the 
landlord must be reduced by the amount of the tax; that is, the tax 
falls upon the rent, and not upon the labourer. 

If the labourer is paid in money, the amount of the tax must be 
added to his wages ; and, if the produce of the mine continues to 
sell at the same price, the amount of the tax in the same manner 
falls solely upon the rent; but if, by any means, the tax tends to in- 
crease the value of the article, then the landlord's rent ¢ontinues 
neminally the same, and the tax falls upon the podane or ¢on- 
sumer. 

We may trace the same result in a variety of other instances. The 
miller goes to the market, and purchases from the farmer a quantity 
of.grain at the market price. He carries it to his mill, converts it 
into meal or flour, and again takes it to market, and sells it for a new 
price. This new price is composed of the original cost, the value of 
his ewn labour, and the labour of his servants, the rent and tear and 
wear of his machinery, so as.to leave to himself a remuneration suf- 
ficient for his own trouble; and, if a. tax is put upon him or his ser- 
vants, it is clear he must add the tax to the price of the commodity, 
to enable him and his servants to reap the ordinary wages of Jabour, 
or that remuneration which the competition for such kind of labour 
fixes to be the true value of it; and it follows, that the tax put pen 
him is paid by the purchaser. 

The baker meets him in the market, and purchases his meal and 
flour at the new price, and converts it into bread. He fixes the price 
of his bread, by adding to the original cost of the flour the value of 
his labour, and the value of the labour of such as he may require to 
employ ; and to this he must add also the tear and wear of his ma- 
chinery, including the interest of the stock he employs'in trade; and 
he can afford to sell the article at this accumulated price: 1f.a, tax 
is put upon him and his servants, that tax also must be added to the 
price, and of course. the tax falls ultimately to. be paid by the con- 
sumer. 

We have in this manner traced some of the most important. arti- 
cles of home consumption ; and we shail now direct our attention to 
the operations of trade and commerce. By the first, we mean that 
traffic which prepares the produce of our capital stock for home con- 
sumption.; and by the second, we mean that traffic which prepares 
either the produce of our own capital stock, or the produce’ of the 
capital stock of foreign countries, for a foreign market ; and we shail 
first trace the progress of what we call trade. 

The manufacturer of iron and copper commodities purchases his 
raw material from the miner; and, after working it into useful \ves- 
sels, again carries it te the market; and, the. price: he can. afford. to 
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sell! these at! is’ composed of the ofiginal cost, the value of the la- 
bour ‘he has’ put apon them, and the interest of the stock employed 
duritig the intérval between the purchase of the raw material and 
the sale of his manofactured article ; and in estimating the value of 
his ‘own ‘labour andthe labour of his servants, he is guided by’ pre- 
Gisely the same rulé that regulates the wages of other labourers. The 
remuneration is exactly in proportion to the competition there is for 
sucly labour ; and that remuneration must be had, otherwise there 
can be né labour. If it happens by any accident to rise higher, 0- 
ther labourers flow into this traffic, and reduce it again to its ordi- 
nary level. If a tax is put upon such labourers, the tax must be 
paid by the consumer, that the labourer may have his fair remuné- 
ration ; ad ‘of course, the tax upon this kind of labour also falls 
upon the consumer. 

It may happen, that a labourer of this description invents a ‘sub- 
stitute for labour, such as a piece of machinery that may supply the 
place of half a dozen of ordinary labourers ; and if this happen’ to’ 
be his own invention, and unknown to others, he may for some timé’ 
draw, as an additional profit, the wages of these labourers, by sell“ 
ing his goods at the original price, while the expense of prodicing’ 
them is much lessened. This kind of profit we mean to term the 
rents of trade or commerce ; and we shall have occasion again to al-’ 
lude to it. In the mean time, it is enough to say, such labourer may 
be taxed to the whole amount of such extra profit as we have termed 
rents; but of course, while his invention is kept a secret, his extra 
profit or rents of trade are known only to himself; and the natural 
course is for him to extend his factory, to purchase morte of the raw 
commodity, to carry a greater quantity of goods to market, to un- 
dersell his neighbour to meet the extension of his trade, and, if pos- 
sible, to accumulate a stock sufficient to make him independent. 
Sooner or later his invention is discovered. Other tradesmen pos- 
sess’ themselves of it; and the effect is, that the competition either 
reduces thé price of the manufactured article, or raises the price of 
the’ raw material ; and in either case, the labourer is deprived of the 
rents ‘of ‘trade, and the consumer enjoys the benefit, in the one 
ease’; and if the other, it tends to increase the rent of capital stock ; 
but the result is, that the labourer is brought back to his ordinary 
and’ natural compensation, and ceases to be able to pay any tax. 

‘We will now suppose that the labourer, or class of labourers, be- 
longing to a community, manufacture the article for a foreign mar- 
ket, where they are met in competition by the labourers of other 
countries. If they are able to undersell the labourers of other coun- 
triés, they may dispose of their articles more readily, and reap a 
profit, not merely sufficient to remunerate them of the ordina 
wages of labour, but to afford them, as we have before expressed, 
the rents of commerce, or an additional remuneration or profit be- 
yond what they would reap, if all the labourers who came to the’ 
same tiarket had the same’ advantage as themselves. 7 
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Thisis arent or profit, however, that’can' almost in we ‘ome he” 
long enjoyed by the: manufacturers. To continue to enjoy it, would: 
make it necessary that they should all unite together, and -act ‘upon’ 
the same principle, which can seldom happen.’ Fhey must ‘agree ‘ioe: 
to lower the: price of their article, while: foreign 'countries : cannot® 

te with them in the same market ; and they mast'agree iét to! 
raise the price of the raw material. It will always happen, however,» 
that some ambitious adventurer in the same trade will be ‘inclined ‘to: 
possess himself of a larger share of the traffic: than ‘his neighbours ;' 
and for this purpose he will first undersell them in the market,’ by: 
which means he will drive out all foreign competition, and procure 
for himself and countrymen the whole supply of. that. market at a 
price somewhat lower than the article can be supplied for-by: the la- 
bourers of other countries ; and by this means he lowers the’ price 
toacertain extent. It will be necessary for him, however, to do more. 
His object is to supply a greater quantity of commodities than any 
of ‘his neighbours, and he taust, of course, have a greater quantity 
of ‘the raw material. He will give a. higher price, ‘that he may be 
certain of an immediate and ready supply: and if his neighbours 
are equally ambitious, they will also compete with him in the pur- 
chase of the raw commodity, and of course it will gradually rise, 
till the rents of commerce are absorbed in the rents of capital stock, 
and the labourer again reduced to his ordinary remuneration, 

Our object is to prove, that taxes do not fall upon labour; but it 
will be kept in view, that we have no intention whatever of ‘alleging, 
that labour does not afford a revenue or remuneration to the labours 
er. Onthe contrary, we admit, that the labourer has an in¢ome 
equally useful to him, and equally capable of suppiyin ‘his wants ine 
the market, as the proprietor of land or his tenant ; “this inéome® 
may be derived either from labour exercised upon the produce’ of oar 
own capital stock, such as lands, mines, &c.; or upon the. produce ‘of 
the lands, mines, &¢. of other countries ;' and from whatever sourte it? 
comes, it is equally useful to the labourer, although it may not'beso 
beneficial to the State, as not affording a permanent source! of taxa 
tion; and of course, the doctrine we are advancing, will be ‘catitioass! 
ly distinguished from that of the French Economists,' who’ atleged: 

at there was no revenue whatever, except such as belonged” to yet 
proprietor of land, and his tenants and labourers, a 

We do not deny that all revenue comes from land, or what we 
have termed capital stock, but it may come from the capital nat of 
foreign countries; and we will illustrate this by an example. . 

Let us suppose a manufacturer of cotton to purchase his raw ma-~ 
terial in America, and to bring it to this country, and convert it into: 
cloth, and thereafter dispose of it in some foreign country, : It is 
quite clear that the manufacturer, like other labourers, ‘must sell his 
commodity at a price sufficient to pay the original cost—the valae 
of the labour of bringing it home—the value of the labour’ of ‘all: bis: 
opreanta neti the taterens of his capital between the time ‘of pur- 
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chase,and the time-of;sale-and the tear and wear of his machinery ; 
and. the price of, course must contain his own remuneration... In this.’ 
manner;-he maintains himself.and a numerous body of manufacturers 
in.one ceuntry, while he draws the value of their subsistence: from 
apother ; Ahet:is, fromthe country in which he sells his. commodi+ 
ty»; »He-may; bring home! the value of it either in commodities ne- 
cessary, for the consumption of himself and his other labourers, or 
or he, may; bring the value home in the shape of other commodities, 
useful, of .necessary, for the rest of the community; and. then his 
manufacturers ane supported out of the produce of the capital stock of 
their own country, in consideration of bringing an equivalent from an- 
other, country ;; bat, in either case, it is clear that these labourers are 
solely, maintained by the produce of the capital stock of a foreign, 
country. 
The value of their labour, however, is regulated precisely upon 
the same principles.as the remuneration of other labourers, , They) 
will only receive an equivalent for their labour, in competition with, 
other labourers; but it may happen to them, as we have,already ex+ 
plained in another case, they may have discovered some piece of 
machinery, er other mode of adding to the products. of their labour, 
and by that means, they may be able to undersell other labourers of 
the same country, in the same market. Should this be the case, the 
manufacturer will reap a remuneration beyond the ordinary return of 
labour, employed upon the same traffic; and this additional remu- 


neration becomes the rents of commerce, and is capable of being 
taxed like other rente. 

Lf, the secret becomes known to all the other manufacturers of the 
same) community, they 7 enjoy the benefit of it to a certain 


extent, by underselling in same market, the labourers of other 
comamunities ;,and thus a source of revenue may be procured from 
one country, not only sufficient for the maintenance of the labour- 
ers.-bus capable.of paying a considerabje tax to another country. 
oSuchoa community might exist any where. They are not tied 
dowa to.any particular. ceuntry ; and they will only prefer one place 
to-apother;from the facilities afforded to them. They may exist 
upon, a barren rock, and supply themselves with the necessaries of 
life\; as; they do with the commodity which they manufacture, and 
by which they procure their subsistence from foreign countries; and 
such a body is capable of paying taxes, and of maintaining a go- 
vernment altogether independent of land belonging to themselves. 
They, however, have a precarious subsistence. They may, by a 
competition among themselves, as we have already described, reduce 
on entirely, take away the rents of commerce, by competing for the 
raw ;material, and saising the price of it, and of course lessening 
their profit; and by this means they may reduce their remuneration 
tothe ordinary wages of Jabour,.and deprive themselves of the power 
of paying tax¢s, of supporting any one but themselves. 
We bave.ap example,of this,from Holland, where a race of people 
once existed, that drew @ revenue out of all the lands or capital 
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stock of the different countries of Europe ; ‘and now they have little 
revenue if any other than such as is derived from the produce of 
their own lands ; and, of course, we have here an example before. us, 
of the precarious nature of a country or government that depends 
for its taxes or its subsistence upon the rents of commerce. 

‘We have. now shewn that all taxes fall either upon the: rents of 
land, or the rents of commerce, or upon the consumer ; but we have 
also shown, that all revenue consists either of the rents of jand, or 
the rents of commerce, or the value of labour; and we think that 
we have distinctly shown, that no part of the value of labour can 
suffer taxes ; therefore, of all those who go to the market with re- 
venues derived from the rents of land, or from the rents of commerce, 
or from the value of labour, it is only such as purchase with the 
rents of land and rents of commerce, that pay any part of the taxes 
imposed upon the articles carried to and sold in the market ; because, 
if the value of labour is capable, under every other circumstance, of 
throwing the burden of the tax off itself, it is equally capable of 
doing so when it goes to the public market, because the taxes put 
upon the value of articles to be purchased there, tend as much to 
deptive the labourer of his fair remuneration, as when these taxes 
ate put directly upon the labourer; and therefore, we hold it to be 

proved, that all taxes fall either upon the rents of land, or upon the 
rents of commerce. 

To ascertain the taxable revenue of any country, it would ‘be ne- 
cessary to collect together the whole gross produce of the capital 
stock of that country, consisting of the produce of its lands, mines, 
&c., and to add to it the whole gross produce of its commerce, to 
deduct from this sum the whole value of the labour necessary to ob- 
tain the gross produce, and what remains would then be the taxable 
revenue. 

When we talk of the produce of the capital stock of this country, 
we mean not merely the produce of the lands, mines, &c. of Great 
Britain, but the produce of the lands, mines, &c. of call:its colonies, 
in so far as these are profitable to it. The mode. of. estimating» the 
profit of a colony, is to ascertain the whole revenue we may derive 
from it by means of taxes which are usually paid upon its importa 
tions into this country, and to deduct out of these taxes the expense 
of maintaining and governing it. The difference seems to be the 
taxable revenue of such colony. 

It must be apparent, however, that it is almost impossible to make 
out either the gross revenue, or the taxable revenue of a community 
so extended as Great Britain, in the manner above described. It 
might perhaps be possible to do it under the influence, and with the 
facilities Government could give to the inquiry ; but it is almost im- 
possible for a private individual to pursue such an inquiry to an ac- 
curate result ; and it is out of the question for one to pretend to it 
who has neither time nor means to accomplish it; and we must 
therefore direct our ‘attention: to the ‘possibility of getting to: the 
same result by some other more direct course. 





» \We have shown that the revenue of a eountry consists of the pro- 
duce of its capital stock, and that produce principally consists of 
what may be called consumable commodities ; and it is clear that the 
produce, within'a given limited time, must be equal, or nearly equal, 
to the consumption. The latter wil] generally have a tendency to 
exceed:the former. There is a constant desire on the part of man 
to-procure additional commodities, and this desire is never satiated, 
It is only restrained by bis inability to procure; but the desire ex- 
cites him to additional energy ; and that energy is attended with ad- 
ditional products ; and, in general, he is enabled to indulge himself to 
a certaim extent. 

It-is clear, however, that it is the inducement that creates the 
production; and, of course, the former must exist before the latter; 
and therefore the production always is deficient, as compared with 
the desire to consume. It cannot be otherwise. If there were more 
commodities produced in a given time than were consumed, the 
surplus must encroach upon the second interval of time. If the se- 
cond interval produces a surplus as well as the first, such surplus 
would continue gradually to increase, till the production became so 
extended as to be of no use to man, and, of course, become a burden 
in place of a benefit. 

It is true, that the population is constantly increasing, and pro- 
duction must keep pace with it. But we make allowance for this, 
when we take the population at any particular period, and allege, 
that the whole production of the society within a given previous pe- 
riod, such as a year, must be consumed within the same period, or 
nearly so, by the number of inhabitants at the end of the period. 

It therefore follows, that the income and consumption of a coun- 
try must be nearly equal to each other; and if we could ascertain 
the consumption, we at the same time acquire a knowledge of the 
income. If we divide the inhabitants into families of five each, and 
ascertain the average consumption of a family, then we have the 
whole:consumption, by multiplying the number of families by the 
average consumption. 

The difficulty is, to ascertain the average consumption; and to 
this matter we must direct our attention very particularly. Let us 
take a common labourer, and suppose his wages to be paid in kind, 
and, for the sake of perspicuity, let it be one single article, such as 
corn, and suppose him and his family to live solely upon this article. 

It is clear that, before he can convert his corn into bread, he must 
employ both a miller and a baker ; and he must first give the miller 
a portion of his corn for his pains and outlay in converting it into 
flour ; and he must thereafter give to the baker a portion of his flour 
before it can be converted into bread ; and thus it is apparent, that 
the wages of his labour are partly employed in affording income and 
subsistence to others. If we suppose a tax to be put upon this la- 
bourer, it is equally clear, that he must also take a portion of his 
forn to pay the tax, before he can either.convert it into flour or bread, 
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‘s0asto make use of it in his. owm family 3 and aindér suchy tiroum- 
stances it is manifest, that the wages! of \the: labourersare dmployed 
partly in paying taxes, and partly in giving am income!to! others” 

' If his: wages are composed of money, :whenche sdispobes: of them 
‘they are employed for the like purpose.) Whew he:purchases:'a. pair 
of shoes, he not only pays for the original value of:the leatherjcand 
the value put upon them by the labour of the shoemaker; but ‘he also 
pays not-only the tax upon leather and all other!«materiats:'of which 
the shoes are composed, but that increased -vilue which'is \added*to 
the shoemaker’s labour by the imposition pf taxessuponibimy::: He 
does the same with every article of dress: or furniture; or vother ne- 
cessaries which he requires ; and thus it ‘is apparent, ‘thae:the wages 
of a labourer, in this country, are expentled' partly i purchasing the 
produce of capital stock, in purchasing atte oe of Jabour, and 
am paying taxes. 

() ‘Phe expenditure of the lowest person, even of the mendicant who 
lives‘upon the charity of others, is partly disposed of in the same 

manner} and it seems to be a problem of considerable difficulty, to 
find out what is the real average value of the commodities consumed 
by @ family, independent of wages of labour and taxes, so as to 
ascertain the average value of the consumption of the whole com- 

munity. 

It is probable, however, that the consumption of the family of a 
‘labourer is nearly the average consumption. He requires less assist- 
ance from the labour of others than any other member of society, 
who has a free and independent revenue arising solely from his own 
exertions. And if this is true, we come nearly to the revenue of the 
country, by multiplying the number of families by the ee _ 
of wages for a year. ai 9 

It will appear very absurd to many to say, that theleragecof a vie 
bourer give the average revenue’ of ‘the country;) ‘when there! ure: so 
many who have much larger incomes, and! there>seem: almost -wone 
who have less. One man or family, for example, thass20,000k a 
year; and if that is divided into the wages of Jabour,: ohly s¢bhsider 
how many families it will supply! And here lies the important» pro- 
blem which it is desirable to have solved. « It is:here the! political 
economist has made the greatest mistake that has been fathen into: in 
rnodern times ; and it is the correction of this mistake I aw 
aim at. 

A man who has 20,000. a year is ineapable, with: all his exertions, 
of consuming much more of the produce of capital stock thaw any 
other ordinary man; and it will often be found that he consunies 
much less. His peculiar situation is that of having the power of'dis- 

‘ tributing the incomes of a great number of his fellow-creatures ; and 
the advantage he has over the common labourer is merety this, that 
he is assisted on all hands by the labour of) ethers, and: supplied with 
every convenience by virtue of the power of distributing so many 
incomes oF ae It is, apes tor _ gpa — 
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owariety ‘of individuals who may receive small portions of such an ex- 

» aended, income.) Every article he purchases is partly composed of a 
portion of the:origiral yalue of capital stock, with a portion of Ja- 
bout; anda portion of taxes. The portion of labour is merely the 

vdycome,.or a part of thé income, of some other individual, andthe 
portion of taxesisithe same, But we will enter mto the matter: of 
taxes more particularly hereafter. 
»( In\placey: therefore, of trying to follow the immense variety of his 
‘expenditurd, we shall-suppose his income divided into a certain cir- 
‘cumscribed class of expenditure ; and by showing the effect of these, 
we show the effect of any variety. 

Suppose ‘the ‘man, of 20,000/. a year to pay 1000/. a year for 
house rent, |1000/; to His ‘factor, 1000/. to a family physician, 1000/. 
to his baker, 1000/: to his grocer, 1000/. to his coachmaker,  &c<; 

We have already shown, that the 20,000/. a year must come from 
the rents of capital stock, or the rents of commerce, or fro the 
value of labour, or from all:these combined ; but, from whencesoever 
it may Come, it is quite clear, that the proprietor of the house: who 
draws 1000/. a year from this gentleman, uplifts and spends) @ por- 
tion of his income. He no doubt gives him an equivalent for it; be- 
cause he allows him the use of a subject composed of the produce of 
capital stock and the value of labour, and the 1000/. a year is only 
equivalent to that use; but without the application of the gentle- 
man’s income, or the income of some other person, the accumulated 
value which the house represents would not have produced any thing. 
In the same manner, the income of the factor is also a portion of the 
'20,000/..2 year; and he also gives value for it in his labour. The 
physician does the same; ard so do all the others, either giving va- 
lue in labour, or value in stock, or these two combined. But, in 

estimating the income of a country, it would be ridiculous to say the 
agentleman had 20,000/..a year, the house proprietor 1000/. a year, 
inthe factor another, and the physician a third, and so on through the 
whole ;asy..by doing this, it is evident we would double the income, 
), Bnd be led:into a fallacious enumeration of income which has no ex- 
olstence., 
»9\)Tacthe'same manner it may be shown, that the house proprietor 
‘again divides his income among butchers, bakers, wine-merchants, 
&¢..5:and the distribution of the 1000/. a year belonging to the house 
proprietor, as well as that belonging to the factor, and that belong- 
-Ing to the doctor, again become the income of other individuals ; 
and of course it follows, that, by summing up the incomes of all the 
families of the community, we have not the integral income of the 
nation, ‘but that income doubled, trebled, quadrupled, or, perhaps, 
multiplied into parts beyond the possibility of our investigation. It 
is, therefore, a most egregious error in some of our modern politi- 
cians pretending to hold out the revenue of the country to be’ the 
sum of the incomes of all the proprietors, added to the sum ‘of the 
vineomessof ali:the:metchahts; added to the sum of the incomes of 
all the labourers, such as lawyers, physicians, &c., and this, again, 
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added to the incomes of all the mechanics. The fallacy. matvapRese 
10. any one who will take the trouble to consider the su ject. 

_ We have already seen, that the income of the. commor labourer is 
not solely composed of the original value of consumable, commodi- 
ties, but is artly composed hoth of taxes and the incomes of, other 
people, and we have alleged that his income exceeds in_yalue the ave- 
Tage consumption of the families of the community ; and this also will 
appear a paradox to many, , setheatinieehai 

How can a labourer, it will be exclaimed, consume so, much 
butcher-meat as a man of great revenue, who lives upon the richest 
‘soups. We do not pretend he does, but it cee he may con- 
sume more bread. The expense, of his shoes is yery different. from 
the sums laid out by a man of property in such articles, but still he 
‘may, consume more leather; and all the additional expense is mere 
yalue of labour, He does not use so much polished metal, yet he 
may consume more metal. If he labours with a spade, for example, 
he will consume more metal in a week, than a man of the greatest 
revenue in a year. But consider his drink ;—he must confine himself 
to water or milk, and a man of fortune drinks the richest wines from 
France, of which one bottle costs more than the wages of the la- 
bourer for a fortnight. This may be all true; but the value of the 
wine is composed partly of the capital stock and of labour expended 
in the country, where it is made, and partly of the labour of bring- 
ing it to this country, but principally of a tax to Government; 
and we shall immediately have occasion to show what becomes of 
the taxes. 

The taxes are levied from one class of the community, and paid 
to another. We have shown that they are levied either out of the 
rents of stock, or out of the rents of commerce ; and when levied, 
they become the source of maintaining a numerous class of society, 
who have no other revenue but these taxes; or at least in so far as 
taxes are paid to them, the taxes to that extent are their meaus of 
subsistence, and become an annual revenue to those who receive 
‘them, payable out of the rents of land, and the rents of commerce. 

It therefore follows, that those who consume an article composed 
principally of taxes, are affording subsistence to those who reap the 
benefit of taxes. This subsistence may be to them who receive 
it, the value of labour, or the interest of personal obligements ; but 
whether it is the one or the other, it is an income derived by means 
of consumption, and through the medium of the tax; and, of 
course, the man of independent revenue who drinks wines highly 
taxed, is not consuming more in value of one article, than the la- 
bourer may consume in value of another, but he is advancing a larger 
sum to those who receive their income through taxes. 

It must be kept in view, however, that when we take the number 
of families composing the whole population, we include not only all 
the families who have a real income, but all those who have originally 
‘no income whatever, and derive their income through the medium of 


ottiérs ; ‘and of course we include all'those who derive their income 
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through the médtam of the taxes, and their servants, dependents, trades. 
men, &c,; and when it is considered aitentively, that the man of revenue 
who spends his income, is comparatively spending little upon the original 
cost of commodities, but actually rendering incomes to those who have 
ndne beside, it may be seen, that the actual consumption of commodi- 
tiés on thé part of the man of revenue, does not exceed the consumption 
of the labourer, when the price of these commodities is separated from 
the value of labour and taxes put upon them ; and by this means, we 
think it is proved, that the wages of the labourer for a year, actually 
include the whole original value of consumable commodities that may 
be consumed by one family in a year. 

The wages of labour, in consequence of reverting to a coin currency, 
have fallen to 10s. a week, or 26/.a year. They have, in many cases, 
fallen lower ; and if they were to fall down to the standard adopt- 
ed in former times, the wages of labour would not exceed at present 
78. a week ; and it appears from the late census, that the inhabitants 
of Great Britain and Ireland do not extend much beyond 20 millions 
or about 4 millions of families ; and,if we multiply this sum by 26/. 
as the assumed wages of the labourer for a year, we have 104 mil- 
lions as the gross annual revenue of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
is not more than a third of the estimate generally made upon the same 
subject. 

This estimate of revenue exceeds the truth. It contains within it 
a considerable portion of income reiterated ; and if we were able to 
ascertain the actual means of the country, I have no doubt it would 
be found to amount to a smaller sum ; and if the system of reverting to 
a coin currency is persevered in, it must still be reduced, because we 
have over estimated the wages of labour in such an event. 

Out of this revenue, however, must be paid not only all the taxes, 
but the rest of the community, that is, those who do not draw their 
income from taxes, must be supported upon the balance. The taxes 
are estimated at present, at 60,000,000/. ( See Lowe’s Present State of 
England, Appendia, p.84+.) ; and when that sum is deducted from the 
gross income, there remains 44,000,000/., subject, in the first place, 
to the additional tax of poor-rates, tithes, or the maintenance of clergy, 
and such other local burdens as fall to be paid out of the produce of 
land, and other incomes ; and, in the 2d place, to the maintenance 
of all the labourers. The poor-rates and tithes for Englard alone, 
are estimated by Mr Lowe at 10 millions, and we have to add to that 
the poor-rates and maintenance of the clergy in Scotland and Ireland. 

The most important deduction, however, out of this balance, is the 
incomes of the labourers, which we have already proved to be incap- 
able of suffering any share of taxation; and these cannot be much 
less if any, at least with tithes and poor-rates, than the whole 44 
millions ; and, of course, the result must be, if the present state of 
matters is persevered in, that the whole free rents both of lands 
and commerce, must be taken in taxes, and thus the landed proprie- 
tor is left without apy revenue whatever ; or, in other words, his 
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whole estate must go to the stock-holder. Avndrit is a matter of doubt, 
whether there is as much free rent as will pay the taxes. 

We have said that the revenue of the country has always been over 
estimated, and we are ready to prove it; but, in the mean time, we 
only request those who may be of a different opinion, to give their 
serious attention to such estimates as have been exhibited, and they 
will discover the fact without our assistance. They will find, for ex- 
ample, such estimates as these. A landed proprietor has an income 
of 1000/. a year, but owes 10,000/. of debt, for which he pays 
500/. a year to his creditor ; and a man of common sense would na- 
turally say, that the proprietor had an income of 500/. a year, and 
his creditor an income to the same amount. But, in these estimates, 
the proprietor will be found to be put down at 1000/. a year, and his 
am at 500/., by which means the gross income is overrated one 
half. 

Tt must not be forgotten, that our estimate of the revenue of the 
country is upon the supposition that we are to come back to a coin 
cyrrency ; but if we estimate upon the same principle, at the period 
money was depreciated, we will find that the income of the labourer 
was about double the sum which we have now stated ; and, of course, 
the revenue of the country, according to our principle, was then 
208 millions; and as the taxes never exceeded 80 millions, the free 
surplus was then 128 millions, in place of 44 millions, as it now is. 
At that time, all those who subsisted upon the produce of taxes, 
drew a revenue for 1,538,462 families; and those who lived’ upon’ 
other incomes drew the revenue of 2,461,538 families. But, accord- 
ing to the present state of matters, those who live upon taxes, draw 
the income of 2,307,692 families, while those who live upon the 
produce of property, and by independent industry, draw the in- 
comes of only 1,692,308 families; and this result shows the influ- 
ence that has been acquired by the stock-holders, and the other an- 
nuitants under Government, at the expense of the land-holder, and 
the other proprietors of capital stock, without taking inte considera- 
tion the advantages which all other creditors have gained over their 
debtors. 

This is a state of matters that cannot continue; and the result must 
be, that, in a certain time, the taxes will cease to be paid. Previous 
to that time, however, much mischief may be done. The taxes at 
present are levied to a great extent out of capital, and not out of 
annual income. This is an event that always must take place to a 
certain extent ; but the effect of it will not be felt when there is a 
sufficient revenue upon the whole to pay them; because, although 
one man may be paying out of his capital (as many did during the 
period of the property-tax), another is paying much less than. ‘his 
income ; but when there is a deficiency of revenue upon the whole, 
such effects may go on for a while, but the period must be limited. 

That such happens in many instances at present, and almost in 
every instance regarding landed property, is apparent to every one 
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whe considers.the subject, There are many respectable agricultu- 
rists who made by. their industry and the use of their capital, a living 
of 500l,.a year, which made them comiortable. In place of making 
5O0/. a year now, they are suffering an annual loss or gradual dimi- 
nution of their capital; but they still persevere, in expectation of 
better times. They probably restrict their expenditure to 400/. a 
year, and this is known to be a considerable forbearance by those 
whe have been in the practice of living upon an income to that ex- 
tent; but it is clear, that the 400/. which they spend, is a portion of 
their capital, and not income or revenue; but in spending 400/. a 
year, the person who spends it necessarily pays a very large sum in 
taxes, as taxes compose a large portion of the price of almost every 
commodity ; and thus the agriculturist is paying his taxes out of his 
capital, and not out of his income. If he has no capital, and still per- 
severes, he must be borrowing money from others, and of coure pay- 
ing taxes out of the capital of his neighyours. The same obserya- 
tion is applicable to the proprietor who does not get any rent, as is 
the case with many at present; and it may be said with truth, that 
nearly the whole taxes levied out of the expenditure of the agricul- 
tural part of the community at present, is paid out of their capital, 
and not out of their income. 

What is to be the result of all this, is a natural and important 
inquiry, and it is difficult to answer it. Ifit were possible that the 
nation should continue of opinion, that it is proper to persevere in 
the present system, the natural result seems to be this. The lower 
classes of the agriculturists, such as the small farmers and small capi- 
talists, must be gradually ruined and driven out of their possessions, 
and these men of course prought down to the state of common la- 
bourers ; but it is probable that they will prefer labouring in some 
foreign country, and not in this; and, of course, we may expect emigra- 
tion toincrease. The agriculturist who has a large capital will general- 
ly.persevere while it lasts, but must ultimately be ruined ; and as far- 
mers then begin to be scarce, he and others must be bribed to perse- 
vere at such reatsas they choose to give ; and the small proprietor who 
owes debt must yicld up his lands to his creditors or the stock-holder, 
and he also will probably take refuge in emigration. The larger pro- 
prietor must live upon a restricted income, but the taxes he payswill be 
restricted in the same proportion, and of course there will be a defi- 
ciency in the produce of the taxes, and then the stock-holder and 
monied capitalist must begin to suffer. The stock-holder and the 
movied men, or what we have termed the proprietors of personal 
obligements, will be under the necessity, in many cases, of taking 
land for their money, and they also will feel the depreciation in their 
turn. 

The different classes of society, by this means, fall backwards ; 
and many of them not choosing to submit to’ this, will go away alto- 
gether, which is the first great evil to be suffered. The country is 
deft with two elasses. of its population, the higher class and the low- 
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est labourers ; and is deprived of that intelligence,and, information, 
and industry, which are generally to be found in the-middiing class, 
and of course there is a population without superintendants: to di- 
rect their industry ; and this is one of the greatest evils perhaps, in 
many points of view, that can happen to an extended society. 

The next great evil is, the taxes not being paid, and of course the 
interest of the national debt not provided for ; and this evil can only 
be remedied in one way, upon the supposition the present system is 
to be persevered in, and that is by cutting off part of the debt. 
There seems to be no legal mode of doing this, which there might 
have been, had all the loans during the war been borrowed in a stock 
corresponding to the rate of interest at which it was borrowed, such 
as a 5 per cent. stock, a 6 per cent. stock, a 7 per cent. stock, &c. ; 
but, as it was principally borrowed in a 3 per cent. stock, there seems 
no mode of converting such stock into a lower rate without using 
compulsion, which is so mush to be avoided. The thing, however, 
must ultimately be done, unless the system is changed, and the 
currency again depreciated. 

If this is to be done, it should be with great caution, and not as 
formerly, by giving the banks the profits of the extra issues. This 
is a profit drawn out of the pockets of the public, and ought to be 
collected for their behoof, if it is possible to devise a mode of doing 
it properly. 

I have now attempted to point out what appears to be the conse- 
quence of persevering in the present system; and although I may 
have committed many errors, in laying down principles that are ge- 
nerally admitted to be very complicated, yet I think it will hardly be 
disputed, that the true mode of investigating the state of the coun- 
try is to try, in the first place, to ascertain its revenue, which has 
hitherto been done so imperfectly, and thereafter to compare the reve- 
nue with the expenditure ; andI may say, upon this subject, that there 
is an unpardonable degree of ignorance even among the most intelli- 
gent persons of the age. The honourable Member for Abingdon 
says (6th March 1821), the income of the nation is 120 millions. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer corrects him, and says it is 200 
millions ; but Mr Curwen next day says, that, in the most flourish- 
ing times, the income was 400 millions, but it is now restricted to 
300 millions. It is unnecessary to say there must be an error in 
some of these estimates ; and the whole appear to me to be over- 
rated. 

The necessity of a more minute inquiry is, however, thereby made 
apparent; and it seems almost as absurd attempting to regulate the 
affairs of a nation without such information, as it would be to arrange 
the affairs of a private individual without inquiring into the produce 
of his income on the one hand, and his necessary expenditure on the 
other. 

What would your Lordship think of a committee who were ap- 
pointed to look into the affairs of a,great proprietor, if they -begea 
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by considering whether they could save any thing out of his expen- 
diture, before first inquiring what was his income? They might pro- 
pose to put down one of his carriages ; but his chamberlain might 
allege that it was impossible to do without it. They might then 
propose restricting the salaries of various of his dependents ; and it 
might be stated, with great effect, that none of them had more than 
the parties considered absolutely necessary for their own purposes ; 
and it would be the most painful thing to deprive them of any part 
of their incomes, and attended with the most heart-breaking sensa- 
tions to such as were obliged to see it carried into effect. Would 
all this not be looked upon as a kind of buffoonery by those who had 
better information, and knew that the interest of debts due by the 
embarrassed proprietor nearly amounted to his whole rental, and 
that he must necessarily be restricted in his expenditure to the diffe- 
rence between his revenue 2nd the interest of his debts ? and, if such 
inquiry had been made in the first instance, it would have saved 
much trouble, and made the course to be followed much more dis- 
tinct to all the parties interested ; that is to say, it would have en- 
abled the Committee, without further consideration, to point out the 
necessity of all expenditure being struck off that exceeded the diffe- 
rence between the revenue and interest of debt. 

There seems no reason why the affairs of a great nation should be 
conducted differently ; and if it is discovered, after a thorough in- 
vestigation, that their income will not support their expenditure, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that their expenditure must be re- 
stricted ; and the extent of the reduction must depend upon the re- 
sult of the comparison. It may happen to turn out, that no economy 
could make the permanent revenue and the expenditure meet ; and, 
in that case, it is necessary to begin by curtailing the debt; and 
thereafter, all parties, that is, landed proprietors and monied proprie- 
tors, ‘will be unanimous towards introducing economy in the manage- 
ment of the State. 

That the revenue of this country is not equal to the expenditure, 
might perhaps have been proved without so much trouble as I have 
taken. If we look back to the produce of the taxes in the year 
1797, when it was found necessary to commence the depreciation 
of the currency by introducing the Bank Restriction Act, it will 
be found that the sum then levied was 20,654,650/.; but it now a- 
mounts to 60 millions ; and, of course, the difference is $9,345,3502.; 
but, at the time the taxes only amounted to the above sum of 
20,654,650/., it was found not only impracticable to increase them, 
but even to levy them; and now it is expected, upon returning to a 
coin currency, that we are to levy 60 millions out of our revenue ; 
and, of course, this can only be upon the assumption that our 
revenue has increased in a proportionate ratio; that is to say, it 
must have been nearly tripled from that period; a proposition 
only necessary to be stated to have its fallacy detected. The in- 
erease of our population may be stated at one-third; and, of course, 
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the revenue should have increased in the same ratio:;;andaf taxes 
were in proportion to the revenue, the taxes should now be 28) mil- 
lions instead of 60 millions. tos 

This view of the matter should be sufficient to point: out to: any 
one the vanity of expecting to levy so large a tax now, out of an 
income brought down to a coin currency, when so small a proportion 
of these taxes, comparatively speaking, could not be levied out of the 
income of the country in the year 1797, and during the period of a 
war which certainly, at one time, tended to increase the revenue, by 
means of what we have called the rents of commerce. The extra 
or surplus profit upon commerce may be acquired through the su- 
perior industry and ingenuity of one nation over others; but they 
may be also acquired by having the power of preventing other na- 
tions from carrying their goods to the same market, and thus having 
the monopoly of certain markets. The peace has certainly done 
away these monopolies, and may thereby have deprived us of part of 
these rents of commerce. The same event may have also brought 
into action the industry and ingenuity of nations that, during the 
war, had no chance of competing with us, and by that means may 
have still farther reduced these rents of commerce ; and it is possi- 
ble that the traffic of the country, in place now of affording a tax- 
able income, may not be affording more than the ordinary remunera- 
tion of labour ; and, of course, no part of the taxes are falling upon 
the revenue derived from trade. 

It would perhaps be better to give up entirely the complicated 
system of levying taxes upon all the various consumable ¢ommodi- 
ties, and put the tax at once upon the produce of lands and mimes, 
where it ultimately falls. This would be relieving all cominercial 
income from tax ; and thereby the merchant might, at intervals, re 
the whole benefit of the rents of commerce; but we have sho 
that, in general, such an advantage does not continue long, and that 
these are constantly fluctuating, sometimes existing and sometimes 
dying away ; and, from the nature of the thing, they are not possess~ 
ed of that permanent quality to become a proper subject of taxa- 
tion. The other proprietors of capital stock would not suffer so 
much as may be imagined by such an arrangement, because they 
would get all the articles of consumption cheaper. 

It would be very alarming at first, no doubt. The proportion of 
income to be taken would be so enormous, that it would alarm 
all the proprietors of capital stock; but the consequence would be, 
that 10/. would go further in the purchase of commodities than 
100/. does now ; and although their incomes would be muth re- 
stricted, they would, upon the whole, be gainers, by getting quit of 
@ great portion of the expense in levying taxes, and many of the 
regtraints upon trade, which would occasion a greater competition 
in the market; and of course, the price of goods, independent of 
the taxes upon them, would be. cheaper; and, in place of, that 
complicated system almost beyond the knowledge of man, our reve- 
nue laws might be brought within a reasonable compass. 
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Whatever may be done as to a more liberal system of trade, the 
first great object for your Lordship’s consideration is the question, as 
to the possibility of persevering in the present system. I have tried 
to point out that it is impossible ; and if your Lordship can be con- 
vineed of it, you will, of course, adopt the necessary means to re- 
lieve the country ; and, in all cases of difficulty, it is most desirable 
to remove it before it comes to the worst, as, in many cases, the pro- 
per opportunity being lost, another may not be found. 

Before concluding, I may remark, that the high price of Govern- 
ment stock, and the consequent low rate of interest, is no indication 
of the prosperity of a country, but the contrary. The high price of 
stock arises solely from the proprietors of capital (or rather the re- 
presentative of capital), not having the means of employing it, by 
lending it to those who are engaged in trade or commerce, or the cul- Wa HI 
tivation of the soil, and thereby obliged to purchase the petsonal o- 
bligements wf Government, which entitle them to a certain annuity } 
out of the rent of land, &c. ; and the low rate of interest arises from | 
the competition in the market by those who are possessed of perso- 
nal obligements or stock, or the representative of stock, competing 
with each other, so to dispose of these obligements, that they may 
have a real revenue attached to them. If we are to persevere ina 
coin currency, and the value of commodities to fall down to that le- 
vel which such an event will cause, then the personal obligements 
or debts of the community will far exceed the capital stock, and ul- 
timately, a part of these debts must be cut off; but, during the pro- 
gress, to that period when the capital stock and debt are approximating 
to meet each other in amount, the competition for good securities will 
cause the lenders gradually to reduce the interest. When the value 
of these personal debts falls down to the value of the capital stock, 
then: the interest of money will again rise to its natural level, what- 
ever that may be. But I have already detained your Lordship too | 
long, and will not trouble you at present with any further discussion 
upon this subject. | 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 






Advice to Farmers. 
Srr, ; 
From the experience of the last seven years, I have nto f 
doubt that all reflecting intelligent farmers, the actual payé?s 
of rent, are now feelingly convinced, that, in the present cit- 
cumstances of the world, or in any situation in which this coun- 
try is likely to be placed, Corn-bills, howsoever devised, will 
confer upon tiem no benefit; but that, on the contrary, the 
counteraction of the natural relations, and gencrally beneficial 
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cemmerce of mankind, can tend only to their certain unayoid+ 
able‘ruin. From the late Parliamentary Committee, no-far- 
mer so much as expected any benefit. Neither does it appear 
that the labours of the Committee have afforded, the least .pre+ 
sent satisfaction, and scarcely any, the least, hope of future bes 
nefit, either to landlords or tenants, any more than they have 
derived edification or consolation from the profound! lueubra- 
tions of the sagacious Webb Hall and his acute patriotic fol- 
lowers. And to my humble judgment, it does not appear that 
any committee, or any apostle of the monopolizing school, evér 
cati support their measures without certain detriment to those 
whom they profess to serve. 

It is not my intention to declaim or argue against Corn-bills. 
My purpose is to offer a short and simple advice to the rent-pay- 
ing occupants of the soil. Let every farmer, who is about to 
enter into a new agreement with his landlord, contemplate the 
probability, or at least the possibility, of the Corn-laws working 
their own speedy destruction. Let him offer such a rent only 
as he could pay, on the supposition that the trade in corn was 
unrestricted ;—or, having fixed the proportion of the: produce 
which he is willing to set apart for the payment of rent, let him 
stipulate the payment of that proportion at the fiar: prices. 
If he offers for a pasture farm, let the rent be fixed at so many 
stones of wool, or butter and cheese, as the case may require, 
the prices to be regulated by the rates of certain annual mar- 
kets, to be specified in the agreement. As to the propoftion of 
produce which ought to be assigned for the payment of rent, 
it has been laid down, as a sort of economical axiom, ,at,one 
third. Now, I leave it to the sagacious consideration of;,our 
* canny bodies” to determine, whether, taking into. view, the 
extent of taxation, the price of labour, the unsteadiness of 
prices, and the general circumstances of the country, they 
ought to calculate the rents on a higher proportion |than one 
fourth of the produce of their farms. © This proportion, lairds 
may perhaps affect to spurn at. If they do, they may be. re- 
minded, that there are other countries, with climates and insti- 
tutions congenial to British habits, where the perpetual, pro- 
perty of good land may be had for less, much less than the an- 
nual rent of the inferior lands of Britain, and where industry 
and perseverance will certainly ensure the comforts, and| many 
of the luxuries of Jife in peace, tranquillity, and security ;,and 
if the worthy ’squires do not accept a fair and reasonable. of- 
a let their worships try to get tenants where they can find 

em. 

By following either of the courses here recommended, I hum- 
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bly presume to think, that it will be almost a matter of :indiffe- 
rence to farmers whether the 2500 choosing enrolled ones of our 
counties, and the 1200 honest patriots of our Council Cham- 
bers, shall support the supporters of the Holy Alliance and 
the Sublime Porte, ‘maintain the utility of sinecures, the doc- 
trine that tithes are inalienable property, and that ecclesiastic 
drones ‘should receive scores of thousands per annum, while a 
poor journeyman parson, with a wife and seven children, works 
in his vocation for less than a hundred a year; whether, like 
the patriotic sages of Aberdeenshire, they wisely resolve that 
that there is no agricultural distress, and soon afterwards clan- 
destinely cut the throat of their deliberate resolves; or whether 
the corn trade is to be regulated by the philosophic mind of 
Ricardo, or a committee of the fox-hunting ’squirehood, under 
the direction of Mr Gooch. All these things, | say, especially 
as taxes cannot be augmented, may, to farmers, if they take my 
advice, be matters nearly indifferent; and they may, if they in- 
cline, laugh and look on, whether the name of a freeholder 
shall occupy the stamped: sheets of accumulating heritable 
bonds or voluminous trust-deeds ; or whether an ancient burgh, 
or the dignified name of a mushroom ‘Town-councillor;' shall 
grace the elegant pages of letters of horning, or the edifying 
columns of that amusing journal yclept the Edinburgh 'Ga- 
zette. 

Your lairdly correspondents and readers may possibly ima- 
gime that lindulge a hostile spirit to their order and interest ; 
but I beg leave most respectfully to assure them, that I enter- 
tain'very different sentiments. Among them are certainly 
‘many individuals alike distinguished for their honourable con- 
duet, manly sentiments, liberality in business, and public spi- 
rity'in their stations, ornaments indeed to human nature; but 
‘the wise and intelligent of their own class will not deny, that, 
under the influence of ignorance and evil habits, many of them 
are remarkable for any thing but the fair treatment of their 
tenants. It is to the tenants of such only that I address my 
advice. ‘To those who are blessed with wise landlords, it would 
be equally impertinent as useless. 

That landlords and tenants and all classes may cooperate in 
bringing about’ such measures as may confine our public ek- 
penditure within just and necessary limits, and thus alleviate the 
gercral distress induced by measures of folly and iniquity, is 
the earnest prayer of PHILOPA?RIA, 


cere 
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A Treatise on Practical Store-Farming, as applicable to the 
Mountainous Region of Eitterick Forest, and the Pastoral 
District of Scotland in general. By the Honourable W11- 
uiaM JouHN Napier, F.R.S. Edin., Post-Captain in the 
Royal Navy, &c. (With Engravings.) Edinburgh, 1822. 


Tus is certainly a very good book, displaying much practi- 
cal knowledge on the subject of sheep-farming in the hilly and 
mountainous parts of Scotland—liberal, though not always cor- 
rect, views of the relation between landlord and tenant,—with a 

reat many judicious and appropriate reflections. It is not, 

owever, a general work, embracing all or most of the topics 
regarding store-farming, or presenting in detail a view of the 
management in all its branches. The author has been natu- 
rally enough struck with what appear to strangers the. great, 
and obvious defects in the present system, particularly, the want. 
of shelter and winter food for the flocks, and the neglect. of, 
fencing, draining, and other improvements, which are $0.¢o%m-,| 
mon in the cultivated parts of the country ; ‘and it is; with, these 
points, and the great losses of sheep sustained in bad. seasons, 
which he thinks a better system would prevent, that. the. Trea, 
tise is chiefly, though not exclusively, occupied. sicker 

When one traverses the pastoral districts of Scotland)in. 
summer, when the hills are clothed in verdure, and the flocks 
stray at large in ease and abundance, nothing seems to be want- 
ing to render this a delightful country but the industry of, man, , 
He would ask, why there are no trees, nor fences, nor cultivated 
fields, nor even dwellings, except the huts of the shepherds, sat 
down at a distance of several miles from one another? And 
should he afterwards be told that a third or a fourth part, of 
their flocks have perished in a single winter, perhaps.in a sin- 
gle night, and that some of the shepherds have also fallen, vir- 
tims to the severity, of the climate, he will be apt to mingle 
with his sympathy some. strong expressions of censure against 
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the indolence and want of foresight of the owners and occupiers. 
It is not only the mere tourist, or view-hunter, or citizen, who 
feels and reasons in this manner; many of the lowland farmers 
join in the outcry against their more elevated, but, as they 
think, less industrious and enlightened brethren, and cannot be 
persuaded that the greatest evil is not the proverbial laziness of 
the shepherds, and the hereditary prejudices and apathy of their 
masters. 

The author, we fear, is not altogether free from this somewhat 
sanguine and superficial view of the matter, especially when he 
speaks about providing hay for all the focks for no less than 
four months every year, and expects to get about two and a half 
tons of this hay from an English acre. We do not know much 

ersonally about Etterick Forest; but we can seriously assure 
him that the thing is quite impracticable in nine tenths of the 
egg districts of Scotland, and even among the Cheviot 
1ills, on its southern border. Such extravagant statements as 
this have the effect of disgusting even candid readers, and tend 
to throw discredit on the really useful and practicable improve- 
ments recommended. 

The far greater part of the work, however, is occupied with 
suggestions both useful and practicable, and which the author 
has exemplified in his own experience; for Captain Napier is 
himself engaged in sheep-farming, and seems to conduct his 
business with a very laudable attention to the minutest details, 
atid ‘apparently with much success; and it is not a little sur- 
prising, that, within a few years, he should have acquired so 
riticl no wlee ein this line as to be able to write one of the 
best books we have on the subject. It would have been better 
still, indeed, if it had been less diffuse, and had presented 
greater variety; or if the author had said less; or somethin 
more to the purpose, about rent, the size of farms, and the valk 
to which, he thinks, a farmer should be confined. On some 
of these points, we think his conclusions quite erroneous, and 
yet his principles are not illiberal. But we shall confine our 
noti¢e of the work to those points which are strictly of a prac- 
tical nature. 

The frst chapter, under the title of ** Local Observations, ” 
contaitis a general view of the present state of store-farming, 
and’ the importance of this department of husbandry in a coun- 

where so large a portion of the surface is unfit for any other 
mode of occupation. 

The second chapter is on * Storms ”—a dismal but very ap- 
propriate title.» Here we have some notice of the most remark- 
able storms that have eecurred for a century and ‘a half, with a 
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fearful catalogue of losses, both among the shepherds avd: the 
flocks, On the 24th January 1794, seventeetr shepherds’ pe- 
rished * between Crawford Muir and the Border,” and ete 
farmer “ lost 72 scores of sheep for his own share, and mary 
others in the same quarter from 30 to 40 scores each.” A 
bad season, it is said, occurs every six years, and the average 
yearly loss which they occasion may be taken at five per cent. 
Besides this, the common loss in ordinary seasons is estimated 
to be two per cent. Hence the medium loss of sheep is at the 
rate of seven per cent. annually, or, upon a flock of 1000, 
which, at late prices, were worth a pound a head, no less than 
701., of which the extra loss is 50/. 

It is the object of the author to point out the means by which 
this great loss may be avoided in future; and this is the sub- 
ject of the third and last chapter, which is divided into several 
sections, and comprises a great deal of useful information and 
valuable suggestions on the subject of store- farming. 

The great security against these losses is to be found in 
* Stells and Storm-feeding,” both of which topics are treated 
at considerable length, and the objections made to them noticed 
and held to be of no weight. We have no inclination to enter 
into this much disputed question. ‘The most important: part of 
it is, whether or not it be practicable to provide hay; for, with- 
out that, the author admits that stells would be comparatively 
of little value. But wherever hay can be raised, though in-a 
much smaller quantity than he recommends as necessary, the 
question admits of little difficulty. Good as the natural shelter 
certainly is in many parts of the pastoral districts, there-can: be 
no doubt, that a number of small stells, set down in different 
parts of a farm, each having ready access to a hay-rick, ‘would 
be of great utility. As to this shelter and feeding having the 
effect of rendering the flocks indolent in searching for food 
themselves, and less willing to face the blast, it is an objection to 
which, we believe, more weight has been given than it deserves. 
They are only to be resorted to when really necessary; ‘thatis, 
when there is little or no food to be got elsewhere, and when 
there may be greater danger in braving the storm than in indulg- 
ing for a few days in a state of comparative inactivity. Another 
objection made to stells and hand-feeding, is the injury which a 
large flock would sustain by being collected into one spot from 
a considerable distance ; but, as we shall see immediately; Cap- 
tain Napier has no such thing in view. It is not one or two 
stells he recommends, but a number corresponding with the ex- 
tent of the farm, to which the flock may be led in small divir 
sions, as they spread themselves over their usual range. 
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As; to. \the{sert. of stell best adapted to afford shelter, it is 
hardly necessary to say, that a plantation, surrounded by a stone 
wall, is much preferable to the wall alone, in whatever form it 
may’ be built; but as trees are preserved with great difficulty 
from the inroads of mountain sheep, and, at any rate, require 
many years before they can be of much use for this purpose, 
our author is willing to content himself with a circular wall of 
stone by itself. ‘This form he considers to be upon the whole 
better than any other. ‘ It should be ten yards in diameter, 
with a three feet open door, and six feet high, including cope.” 
A stell of this size will accommodate 75 sheep, “ with an ordi- 
nary accompaniment of lambs;” and he proposes to have at 
least 14 of these on a farm that keeps 1000 sheep, the ‘ex- 
pense of which, at 39s. each, will amount to only 27/. 6s. -He 
would recommend, however, 24 instead of 14, which would 
cost 46/, 16s.; and as there should be a rack for holding 
hay at each, these, at 15s. each, would cost 18/.—or, in all, 
641. 16s. 

The next improvements recommended are surface-draining, 
mole-catching, and march-dikes, with estimates of expense and 
profits, on all which we find nothing that calls for particular 
remark, Draining has been long since performed to a great 
extent in many situations, and its advantages are generally ap- 
preciated, as well as the benefit of march-dikes, which are cer- 
tainly, however, not so common as they should be. ‘The au- 
thor then proceeds to point out the necessary enclosures, which 
are, alambing park, a hay park, a tup and twin park, and 
an hospital park,” with which every mountain farm should be 
provided ; and each of them is also accompanied with specifi- 
Cations and estimates, all in reference to the same number of 
sheep as in the case of the stells. As to the precise amount of 
the benefit to be derived from these accommodations, much 
difference of opinion may be expected, and perhaps it would be 
vain to pretend to great accuracy. It is only by a careful com- 
parison for a number of years between two tracts, the one with, 
and the other without them, but similar in all other respects, 
that a tolerably correct result could be obtained; but there 
can be little doubt with those who are competent judges, that 
such accommodations must, generally speaking, be worth much 
more than their cost; and, upon the whole, the author’s esti- 
mates on this head do not seem to be too sanguine, except, 
as already noticed, in regard to the hay park. It should be 
considered, however, that a number of enclosures, unless they 
can, be made on the skirts of a-farm, are disapproved of ‘by 
many store, masters. They break and interrupt the natural 
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range of the sheep, and present strong temptations to trespass- 
ing, in which, if they once succeed, ordinary fences will, hardly 
afterwards restrain them. 

The succeeding sections are on the “ Management of Breed- 
ing,” * On facilitating Communication between all parts of the 
Farm,” and “ On a suitable Provision of Sheep-folds and 
Smearing-houses.” Many judicious remarks will be found on 
these points, which the author has considered with more atten- 
tion than is usually paid to them in the practice of store mas- 
ters. One great recommendation of this Treatise, indeed, is, 
that it attempts to give some degree of precision to what has 
hitherto bec thought vague and indefinite, though beneficial 
upon the whole; and though this attempt may not be always 
successful, it may lead to reflection, and, in the end, to better 
arrangements in conducting the operations of store farmers, 
rude and simple as they may seem to be, than such as prevail 
at present. 

With this explanation, we shall lay before our readers that 
part of the ‘* Conclusion and Summary” which presents an 
abstract of the estimated outlay and profit. 


* We have now endeavoured to lay before our readers an account 
* of those deficiencies, which, in our opinion, appear to exist in the 
‘ “ management of our mountain-farms;” and which, without a- 
* mendment, must not only retard the progress of general improve- 
‘ ment, but, in the end, entirely prevent the arrival at that degree of 
‘ prosperity, which, by the nature of the land, and other peculiar 
‘ indications, we are reasonably entitled to expect. 

‘ In proposing the means of amendment, our pretensions are not 
* such as to contend, that a better or superior plan could not have 
‘ been adopted ; we aim only at an easy improvement, at a mo- 
‘ derate expense, and such as, when carried fairly and fully into ef- 
* fect, will afford more than an adequate return in general, and se- 
* cure to us a comparatively safe deliverance from the rigours of the 
‘ winter and the dangers of the drift. 

‘ We have applied our improvements on a suppositious farm, wild 

and stormy, and ‘ open as a waste;” and, as far as such improve- 

ments have actually been effected upon Thirlestane, we feel assured 

that the soundness of our speculations has been identified or con- 

firmed by the proof of experience. 

‘ The abstract of general outlay is as follows :— 


Money Sunk. Int. at 7 per Cent. 
© To 24 stells, at 39s. - - L.46 16°0 £3 6 
© 24 hecks, at 15s. - - Io, oC. OU , > 
* $0,000 roods of drains at 41. 120 0 O 8 0 
8 


© Carry over, . L.184 16 0° £12118 
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Captain Napier on Store. Farming. 


* Broughtover,. - . 
Upholding do. at 8s. per 1000, ) 
Mole-catching, - ° 0 
Half expense 2 miles dike, - 100 

* Do. do. upholding 1d. per rood, 
‘ Dike, &c. of lambing-park, - 
‘ Upholding do. . . 
Hy park dike, oe ee 
olding do. - - - 
Bi blined of extra hay-makers, 
ote dike and house, - 
Upholding do. - . - 
Hospital-park dike, - - 
Upholding do. - : - 
Roads and bridges, - 
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© PROFIT. 


‘ To 66 additional sheep on account of drains, 11s. L.36 6 
‘ 25 do. do. march dike, - 13 15 
Possible saving of a shepherd, - - 29 17 
Saving of 40 lambs by the park, 8s. : 16 0 

$3 additional sheep on account of hay park, lls. 18 13 


Hospital park equal in value to expense, = - 317 
Roads and bridges, do. do. 7 © 


evcoocoeoce 


‘ 
‘ 15 do. do. tup park, - - a: 
‘ 


L.133 13 9 
* Deduct annual expense, - 75 18 O 


Net profit after 7 per cent. on outlay, . L.57 15 9 


* It will be observed that no allowance has been made for uphold- 
ing the “ stells,” and the repair of hecks, &c.; but as all these 
come within the immediate departments of the shepherds, they can 
find full time and opportunity for looking after them. With re- 
gard to the other items of expenditure and profit, it is to be hoped 
that no person can accuse us of endeavouring to make out a case on 
a favourite subject, without having stated matters fairly on both 
sides of the question; neither can it be said that the additional 
proportion of 139 sheep, in consequence of a material, though not 
a perfect, improvement, at the expense of 675/., can be overstock- 
ing the ground. It is quite clear, that if a wild, wet, open farm of 
1500 acres could contain 1000 sheep in that situation, it will be 
fully enabled to hold 1139, under the more favourable circum- 
stances consequent upon such improvement. It is true also, that 
the net prodyce of every sheep upon the farm does not amount to 
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eleven shillings ; because against such produce:is:to be pleced,the 
interest of farmer's capital, and every different expense upon ithe 
ground ; but having entered upon a lease, and having performed 
these improvements by the end of the second or third year, we 
shall find, in course of time, an additional income returning from 
these improvements, which was not accounted for, nor contemplat- 
ed, as in anywise payable to the landlord on the first taking of the 
farm, unless the landlord himself had provideda proportion of the 
outlay ; consequently, except in the annual expense attached to the 
smearing or clipping of these additional sheep, their wholé produce 
may be considered in the light of additional profit, as well also as 
that proportion of extra losses, which falls naturally to’ be saved in 
consequence of the efficacy of our “operations. During the first 
three years of the lease, when the operations are only in a state of 
progression, and not at once attended with all the benefit proposed, 
it will also be an easy matter to retain a proportion of lambs during 
these years, so that in due time they may be ready to answer for 
the additional stock so required. It has already been, proved from 
different authorities, that the average annual eztra loss in open 
fatms amounts to not less than five per cent. or 50 sheep out 
of 1000 ; and these, at 1/. each, amount to 50/. per annum. To 
this sum add the amount of value from the improvements, viz. 
571. 15s. 6d. ; and these totals will afford an increased profit of 
107%. 15s. Gd. Thus, on a tenant’s entering upon a lease of one of 
our farms upon the old plan, he may, by the expenditure of 675/., 
draw an annual return, by good management and care, of a ‘sum 
not less than 107/:, independent of an allowance of seven per cent. 
upon the outlay. 

“We have now been enabled to determine the five following pro- 
positions: 1st, hat the total annual loss of sheep amounts to at 
least 7 per cent., 5 of which is ‘extra loss” induced by bad ma- 
nagement. 2d, That this extra loss ought-and may be saved by a 
general system of improvement. 3d, That, upon a farm ist the 
state of an ‘* open waste,” it will probably require the sum of 
6751. 5s. to effect our purpose. 4th, That, independent. of savin 
of lives, and exciting a general amelioration, the sum of 57/..b4s. 16d. 
will remain as an annual surplus profit, after allowing. seyen, per 
cént. interest on the original outlay ; and, 5th/y, That this outley 
maybe redeemed in 9} years, by applying the 57/. 15s. 6d. at com- 
pound interest annually as a sinking fund.’ 


The -author-next proceeds to inquire whether this: outlay 
should be incurred by the landlord, or by the tenant, .or»by 
both jointly. He prefers the last mode; and, withothat view, 
offers some ingenious calculations for the purpose of apportion- 
ing their respective shares of both the outlay and profity «It 
does not appear to us that these speculations will ever*be dntro- 
duced into practice, but yet they may be useful for reference 
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both to landlord and tenant in estimating the rent. We have 
also a good deal about the principles on which rent should be 
determined, varying with the prices of sheep, lambs, and wool, 
from year to yéar. It is proposed, that the landlord should 
tike upon himself the farming expenses and public burdens, and 
that, when prices are what may be considered fair and mode- 
rate, he should leave to the tenant 10 per cent. upon his capi- 
tal; but when prices rise or fall, then the respective shares of 
landlord or tenant are to vary accordingly. It is strange that 
Captain Napier should not see that this plan would put an end 
to all exertion on the part of the tenant. It would be a matter 
of indifference to him, whether he retained the old Heath coarse- 
woolled breed of sheep, or changed them for the Cheviot breed, 
which has been done with such good effect in many parts of the 
astoral districts of Scotland, though not without risk and out- 
ay on the part of the tenant; and whether his sheep and wool, 
whatever might be the breed, were of a good or bad descrip- 
tion. Under such an arrangement, he would never think of 
being at a considerable expense in purchasing or hiring tups 
from more improved flocks, as is frequently done at present. 
In short, liberal as it would be, to adopt this plan as a tempo- 
rary expedient for adjusting rents already contracted for, it is 
entirely out of the question as a general and permanent mea- 
sure. ‘The author’s fondness for minute and impracticable re- 
gulation, is also too obvious in his wish to divide rent into sepa- 
rate parts,—so much for a farm in its natural state,x—so much 
for the landlord’s improvements, always a fixed percentage on 
his outlay,—and so much for spots of arable land, if there be 
any. It is also to be regretted that this gentleman should ex- 
press any anxiety about preserving or increasing the population 
of such tracts as Etterick Forest, as if it were desirable to have 
inhabitants without employment and the means of subsistence. 
‘He cannot surely wish to see the Southern Highlands of Scot 
land assimilated in this respect to the Northern, where a change 
of system, though natural and necessary, has occasioned so 
much complaint, and so much individual distress. The author 
may be assured, that, though a landowner ought to proceed 
very cautiously in removing a great number of small tenants, it 
is no part of his business, especially in the pastoral districts of 
Scotland, to take measures for increasing the number of the 
people on his estate. But, after all, we think very highly of 
‘this work and of its author; and have no intention to enlarge 
on those points, the least important in a practical view, about 
which we cannot help entertaining a different opinion, 
VOL. XXIII. NO. 92. ' Hh 
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We have had another favourable harvest, and, as; far as we can 
judge, an average produce, with the exception.of Barley, and pro-, 
bably Oats, Wheat seems to be everywhere a good crop, though in 
Scotland, rather below that of last year, both in quantity and quali-_ 
ty,; and as more and more land is allotted to itevery season, there 
canbe no doubt that, including Ireland, our growth is, more than 
equal to our consumption. The deficiency in Barley appears. to;be 
quite. general, and to such a considerable extent, that it is not impro- 
bable the ports will open to this grain in the course of the next. six 

ths. For the week ended the 9th November, the average prices 
of, England, were—Wheat 38s. 10d., Rye 20s. 7d., Barley 27s, 4d., 
Oats 19s. 7d., Beans 26s. 5d., and Peas 28s. 10d. the quarter. Po- 
tatpes are remarkably productive, and worth only from Is. to 1s. 6d. 
a cwt., even in Edinburgh, and much lower in the country. There is 
still, perhaps, a deficiency in the Turnip crop, but it has improved 
very much of late, and will turn out better than was expected early 
in,the,season. Fodder, however, will not be plentiful, the stack- 
yards not being nearly so well filled as usual. 

The Market for Cattle and Sheep is as much depressed. as for 
Corn, both Fat and Lean Stock having fallen still lower and lowerat 
every succeeding market during the last quarter. Perhaps the best cri- 
terion of this is the retail price of Beef and Mutton, which is now, 
from 4s. to 5s. the stone, of 174 lib. avoirdupois, or about, 3d,,per, 
lib., and seldom more than 4d., even in small quantities. rapist: 

The weather haying been mild, and, without, frost or, too much 
rain, all the usual operations of the season have been rai eed, 
Every where a great breadth has been sown with Wheat. in, og 
order, and the young plant already begins to cover the early. fields , 
with verdure. and 

It is needless to add, that amidst this abundance, the distress of 
tenants is becoming every day greater, and must have reached most. 
of the landlords ; and that at this alarming crisis, a new arran ement 
as to rents is necessary and unavoidable. Perhaps for all Corn. farms, 
no better or simpler plan can be suggested, than that which has been 
adopted on the estates of the late Mr Nisbet of Dirleton in-East Lo- 
thian. The rent, we understand, is to be the fiars price of a certain 
number of bolls of Wheat ; and in ascertaining the number of bolls, 
the original rent is supposed to have been fixed with a view to. the 
price being 38s, per boll. Hence, if that, rent was 190/., the rent in | 
future will be the price of 100 bolls, whatever that price may be, and 
probably for this crop not more than 100/., instead of 190/, The 
tenants, are said to be very grateful for this liberal arrangement, ; 
which has also the recommendation of being just and equitable.—-11/h,. 
November. 13 10 Clee ngab 
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‘ 1) SCOTLAND, 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue drought ‘mentioned \in Jast Report continued without inter- 
mission, until the month of July; from the middle of which, to the 
20th of August, we had excessively heavy rains. These were fol- 
lowed 'by fine: dry weather, and the harvest was got finished in ex- 
céllent condition. By violent gusts of wind about the 20th Sep« 
tember, ‘some Toss was sustained in shaking; but not to any extent 
worth ‘mentioning, the greater part of the crop having been previ- 
ously cut down’; and although we have not the abundance of ‘an 
of the three preceding years, the crops cannot be said to be inch 
under an average, and may be estimated as follows. 

Oats, defective in Straw, and will produce about one-fifth less in: 

uantity than the three preceding crops. On Turnip or fallow lands; 
the quality is injured by being much mixed with greens; while from” 
lea, they will be found heavy and good mealers, although ‘not so 
fine in colour. 

Bear, fully one-fourth defective in quantity, and very little of it fit 
for malting ; average weight from 17 to 18 stone, Amsterdam. 

Wheat, a full crop, and the quality superior to what is usually pro- 
duced in Aberdeensire. 

Peas, a good crop; Beans but middling, except on some spots on 
the coast-side ; these are but little cultivated. 

Potatoes, abundant in quantity, and very superior in quality. 


Turnips much improved by the moist and open weather of Sep- 
tember and October, and now P| to an average crop. The 


ground is well covered, and looks well at a distance, but they have 
not the weight of roots which entitle them to be considered as an 
average. 

‘Our Corn'and Cattle markets continue bad. Old Oats, of which 
the quantity in the country was very considerable, have been ready 
safe’ at 16s. to 17s. per boll, of 136 pints, equal to 6§ bushels, for 
the’ Potato variety ; and early or feed at 14s. to 15s. 6d. Old Bear 
has been in demand at 21s. to 23s. Oatmeal 12s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. ; 
and Wheat, old, at 18s. to 21s. per Linlithgow boll. The prices for 
new Cort can scarcely be said to be fixed. What sales have been 
effected, have been at Is. to 1s. 6d. per boll less than for old. 

Full fed Cattle are rather free sale at 30s. to 35s. per cwt. sink ; 
young and wintering stock scarcely saleable. Dairy produce has 
brought for Butter, 11d. to 1s. 1d. per lib., of 28 oz.; and Cheese 
5s. 6d, to 6s. 6d. per stone, of 28 lib. 

Few abatements have yet been made in land-rent ; one extensive 
proprietor has been receiving arrears in Oatmeal, valued at 20s. p. boll. 

An arrangement such as this for the whole rent (say 20s. per boll 
allowed for Oatmeal, and then the proprietor to receive the fiar price 
as the rent), would be, perhaps, the most judicious plan of abatement ; 
bevatise it is well known that few of the tenants can implement their’’ 
engagements, if 208. is not obtained for Oatmeal ; and if the present 
depression proves only ee the land-owners would fain in-* 

2 
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culcdte), ‘then they sustain only a ‘temporary tors} and:avhemgri- 
cultural produce regains its value, it doed not 'réquire'the!aid ofa 
land dace to restore their rents. Jt is evident that something must 
Soon be done, and the sooner the better —4th' Nov. 908 '29  .o1uvesom 
Ayrshire Quarterly Report® 324 ; be oa be 
* Trix weather, throughout’ this quarter, has beeti 1st favourable fér 
tlie operations of harvest, and they have'all beew seasonably:and well 
executed. Reaping became general about the first week of Septem- 
ber all oyer the county ; and though there were‘ considerable fails of 
rain inthe course of that month, yet they occasioned) ne %injury far- 
ther than ‘a temporary obstruction to the cutting down of the ‘crops. 
‘The autumn, upon the whole, has been'such, that crops of every de- 
‘geription have been got stored in excellent order, and-two weeks edr- 
lier than in Ordinary seasons. 
‘* Wheat Bulks well ip the stack-yard, and yields'a full average re- 
_ turn, Both in thrashing and milling. Oats’ having ripened fully on 
the field, ‘and sustained no damage from unsettled weather, are, in 
general, both plump and sound, and mealing remarkably well. 
Barlcy i good in quality; and there is no ‘complaint of blight in 
‘any species of got Potatoes may ‘also be considered a plentiful 
Crop, and excellent in quality, and they have been secured in the 
Best possible order. The growth of turnips was retarded for a’ con- 
siderable time after they were sown by an intense drought ; but after 
~ the genial and scasonable showers'which we experienced, their pfo- 
gress was rapid, in particular that of the latest sown; and, with a 
few exceptions, they appear now to be a full crop, on ‘soils fit*for 
their cultivation. Upon the whole, crops of every kind, excepting 
Beans, may be estimated as exceeding an average, and much supe- 
rior to those we have had for a number of years. Young Wheats'have 
a fine appearance, as the plants are both thick and vigorous’; ahd 
the sown Grasses also look amazingly well. 19001 494 
Owing to the mildness of the weather, Cattle have abundanee’ of 
grass, anid a good supply of provendler has’ been laid? up “for ‘their 
maintenance during the winter. When this happened to be the‘ease 
some time ago, it as regularly happened, that both the’ ‘demand’ and 
price of Cattle increased at the commencement of winter! “At pre- 
sent, however, this is so far from being the case, ‘that they are i‘lit- 
' fle request ; 4nd the few sales that have occurred, ate at such‘ife- 
duced prices as afford a poor return to the breeder, A good cow, 
in early calf, is the only article which yields any thing like ‘a mode- 
rate price. Horses are low, and the demand for them dull. 
‘The Grain: markets are also on the decline, and-it is to ‘be feared 
they will suffer a still farther depression. In consequence of this,’ 
the grazing system is obtaining to a very considerable extent over 
the cultivated parts of the county, which has produced a full supply 
6f butcher-meat in the market at very low prices: This resource, 
“though it may in the mean time reduce the: farmér’s ‘expéniitere, 
-eannot be prodictive of any lasting benefit to hims as the flesimar- 
kéts‘are already ‘Overstocked, ~~ % fOr WW dels BMOQe 


é 
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i1gPriees-areias follow, ;, New. Wheat, brings from ;18s.. to 20s, per 
cboll, while'the Old.may be bought from 22s, to 24s. Oatmeal, va- 
ries fromm JOd. to-15..\,Potatoes from 6d. to, 8d..per peck, gounty 
measure. Beef and Mutton sell at from 4d. to 6d.; Lamb, from 
$d. to4d.; Veal, at feam4d.to 7d. per lib. (24 oz.) county weight. 
Buttérsand, Sweet-milk Cheese are also very low, the former bring- 
ing from, 1$d.to 15d. per lib., while the latter may be bought from 
Js, ito 8s. per stone. —30th Oct. 
t Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

- (Tum weather, since our last Report, has generally been as favourable 
as could have been wished for vegetation, the operations of the har- 
vest, the working and sowing of fallows, and the taking up of Potatoes. 
The month of July concluded with pretty copious showers. In August, 
there were twelve days on which there were showers, but few of them 
heavy, or of long continuance; and set rain on the afternoon of the 
24th. In the succeeding month, there were only nine days on which we 
had showers, and none of them heavy, except of the morning of the 
8th. In the present month, there have been eight days oa which we 
had showers, and set rain on the 12th, the morning of the 13th, the 
20th, 2lst, and 24th. Harvest. commenced about the 4th of August, 
and was general by the 10th and 12th; and, by the end of the 
month, reaping was concluded in a number of instances, and gene- 
rally, in the lower part of the county, from the 4th to the 6th of 
September. By the middle of the month there was scarcely a field 
to:.reap in our highest situations. A high wind during one day oc- 
easioned.a little loss on some of the latest fields in Lammermuir ; 
but atthe time, even there, very little remained to be cut down. If 
there be a spoiled sheaf in.the whole county, it ia not to be imputed 
to\the weather. Harvest wages for our own people, from 10s. to 15s. 
for men, and 10s. 6d. to 13s. for women, per week, with victuals ; and 
their dinner loaf from 2d, to 24d., and the ale 4d. per Scotch pint. 

«Wheat has-turned out.afair.average, but is said not fully to equal 
dest year's crap, either in the quantity per acre, or the quality of the 
gtaim, . Barley. is, the most deficient of any of the crops, and is not 
» gomputed much above half an average; while the quality, in general, 
is, very inferior. The, present prices of Wheat prevent the rise on 
Barley, which would otherwise take place. The market for this 
species of grain is also kept down by stained Barley from Norfylk, 
which is selling at Berwick at 17s. per boll. Peas and Beans,, though 
short of straw, are otherwise reckoned fair crops ; but. neither have 
yet appeared in the market. Oats, particularly on hot soils, are de- 
ficient in bulk, and the grain, in general, not so plump as last, year. 

They haye given, at the mill, from 7 to 8} stones per boll of six 
Winchester, bushels, besides dues. Potatoes, which are now stored 
for, the winter, without the least injury in taking up, either from yain 
or frost, are, on. proper soils, au abuadant crop, and of excellent 
quality. ‘There. is; plenty.of food for man; byt, if the winter.be 

-)sexneces there. maybe, a scarcity of fodder. At the same time, the 
second crop of Clover was never more, ahundant,.wor more.of it 
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saved for winter food, for which the weather. prowett very; favourable, 
Such, too, has been the luxuriance of the Pastures, that, im some) 
instances, they haye been cut for Hay. since the;Corn,was reaped,; 
Turnipa, ‘in general, are not of the ordinary bulk;,.and, jon, aaany of 
the best soils, both in this and the neighbouring pounty,,have eny 
tirely. failed by the disease at the root called Mingers, and . Toes. 
This complaint was never so general as it is this year,| which has laid, 
many under the necessity of selling the stock. which they intended to 
feed for the butcher. The prevention of this disease, so severely 
felt'by many, is agreat desideratum in our present, mode, of farming; 
In.order to prevent it, is it not necessary to change the:retation af 
erops, so that there may not be a perpetual recurrence of Turnips 
on the:same field every fourth year? The early approach, of harvest 
prevented the Turnips from being cleaned in the usual style ; and,a 
good deal of this labour was to do after the crops were cut down, 
They are making very fair progress ; and, if the winter be as open 
and: mild-as the last; where the plants are sound, they may still ap- 
to. an average bulk. We have not yet learned with certainty 
they are letting by the acre or the week, The flocks and 
herds, owing to the fine season, and plenty of grass, are in high con- 
dition, The only complaint concerning them is the slow demand in 
the ‘markets; and small prices, which are at this moment lower than 
they were thirty years ago; while rents, during that period, have 
been doubled, and, in many instances, trebled! The winter Wheat, 
which is now nearly all sown, and a great part of it brairded, was 
never put into the ground in more favourable circumstances. - It 
still is the rage ; and more of it is sewn than even, last. season, ale 
though the prices by no means warrant so great a proportion of his 
kind of crop. 

Stock of-all kinds has been on the decline since last Renpttao At 
Dunse, on the 27th of August, there was not above one-third of the 
usual quantity of Stock in the market, and very, few cattle prime -fat. 
One parcel brought from 6s. to 7s. per stone Dutch, sinking offals, 
A great part returned unsold ; and many could not, get, more than the 
cattle would have given twelve months before, . At, .Dunse|.New, 
Sheep Fair, bred draught Ewes sold from 20s, to 246, 5 halted 
do. 15s. to 18s. 6d.; and Cheviot do, 10s, to. 15s.\a head... At S& 
Ninians, in Northumberland, bred Ewes were 3s., and Dinmonts, 5s, 
a head lower than in the same market last year. At Gifford, Che- 
viot Ewes were from 10s. to 12s., and three year-old Wedders 13s, 
to 15s. At Jedburgh Rood Fair, on the 25th September, there, was 
a good show of Cattle, many buyers, anda great number sold, but 
not at above half the price the same kind and weight of cattle, gave 
three years ago. At Earlston, on the 17th of October, there was a 
fuller market of cattle than has been seen in that part for the last 
twenty years. Only about one-fifth were sold, at. prices stilk lower 
than in any preceding market this season. For many first-rate, par- 
cels, no'offer. was made. | At. Wooler, on the same day; it is said, by 
some who have attended that fair for forty. years, that they have 
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soarecly seen, ‘int that place, an equal show of good Stock; but that 
there were not ‘buyers’ for'the tenth part of those that were offered 
to’sale:' ‘The best bred draugtt Ewes did not exceed @1s.'a head ¢ 
and. Cheviot Stock, which were wont to be eagerly purchased for 
feeding, ‘wéte' still lower in proportion. We are under no’ bias in 
stating these prices, but, on the contrary, go upon stern ‘facts ; and: 
it follows, ‘a8 ‘clearly as the sun at noon day, that the abatements of 
rent must be in exact proportion to these prices, and promptly given; 
otherwise ‘the ‘consequerices must be doleful beyond expression 
They are already visible, and every month will be moreso. ‘The 
Grain’ ‘market’ has ‘been’ abundantly supplied during ‘the’ quarter, 
Wheat, old, declined nearly 10s, per boll since last Report ;dovnew 
may be quoted from 21s. to $2s.; but, in our last market, the best 
did not exceed 26s. 6d.; Barley 15s. to 22s.; Oats 13s. to 168) per: 
boll. Oatmeal, per load of 16 stones Dutch, 28s. to 32s) ‘The 
Quartern Loaf has fallen to 7d.; Beef and’ Mutton 4d::to 6d. per 
lib. of 174 0z.; Ewe Cheese 9s. to 9s. 6d. per stone, Tron: and 
Batter 35s. to 40s. per firken. Labourers, as far as we have heardy 
have still employment; but it is said that some proprietors aré pro« 
posing to reduce their wages. Is there not equal, or more urgent 
reasons, for granting liberal abatements of rent to the tenants, before 
the wages of the labourer be diminished? At ‘Lauder Hiring Mats 
ket yesterday, several farm-servants were engaged for the half ‘year's 
Men from 3/. 10s. to 4/., and some particulars hands 44. 10s.; Wo- 
men were about 30s. at an average. , 
‘Since our last Report, Mr John Finlayson, Muirkirk, Ayrshire; 
inventor and manufacturer of the patent Rid, or self-cleaning plough, 
exhibited this implement.in this county, and gave ocular demonstra- 
tion of its superior utility ; at Choicelee, parish of Langton; at Rum- 
bleton;' parish of Gordon; at Hindsidehill, parish of Westruther ; 
and at Edington Mains and Lamberton. On benty and spritty 
svils, arid iuir land, this plough has ‘no rival. At each of the above 
places, ‘it turned over land of these descriptions in the most perfect 
manner; while the common plough, in the hands of our most expert 
plodghmen, scarcely left a vestige of tillage. Besides the excellence 
of the workmanship, this implement possesses the singular property 
of ¢leaning itself, on the roughest stubble, sprits, or heath. This 
plough has three sets of irons; and, by changing these as the nature 
of the land requires, she is completely equal to, and, on some soils, 
excels our most improved ploughs, This can be attested by all the 
agticulturists, who, at the places above mentioned, witnessed! its 
operations; but the following extract of a letter on the subject, from 
a most competent judge, may suffice. 


‘ Edington Mains, September 19th, 1822. « 
Mr Finlayson’s newly invented patent and self-cleaning plough 
* having’ been exhibited here, and also at Lamberton, upon’the estate 
* of Colonel Rignton, in presence of a numerous company of landed 
* proprietors and ‘farmers, they al highly approved of the same; and 
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«@éclared the work’ 'to ‘be executed ini'a style superior wrany whit, 
sa had hithértd ségn in tid Couey, * eidastnn ene 
"A work! lately published by Mr Finlaysoti,  on‘the'caltivation of 
moss, mauir, and other waste lands, contains also’@ description af this 
plough. ‘This publication may be perused with’ advantage; by’ alt 
who ‘are turning their attention to this subject. Strictly speaking; 
the reclaiming of such lands is the proyince of the S pepemton as 
every acre thus brought under tillage will descend, “increasing 


value, to his ‘successors from age to age ; and the person whose ‘in- 

genuity and exertions facilitate such operations as tend ‘to augment 

the wealth and resources of an increasing population, deserves, not 

aly thanks, but the pecuniary reward of his country —26sh 
r. 


i ak Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

 AproMn is now quickly giving way to winter, whose approaches 
ate very perceptible in the entire nakedness of some trees, and in 
the aiterdd though beautiful and variegated appearance of others, 
and ip the bare and faded aspect of our fields and gardens. 

"But the roil-won ¢rop has long since been secure under ‘thack and 
* rape,’ and even the Potatoes have been for some time in winter 
quarters ; so that we are quite prepared and ready for the changing 
season. 

Every thing inanimate seemed to have been affected by the un- 
common excellence of the spring, and to have been forced forward 
to an early growth and blossom ; but these summer honours were pro- 
portionally early resigned ; for it was observed that the leaves, though 
assailed by no unusual rude blasts, began to fall much sooner in the 
year than common, and that the growth of all ‘sorts of plants’ was 
earlier at an end, : 

Last Report was dated in the end of July, at’which titie the 
weather was excessively rainy, and it continued 40, ‘With Httle éx- 
ception, throughout the whole of August and during the first'ten 
days of September; after which it was equal ‘to mén’s desires until 
the 5th of the present month, when showery Ways again ¢ommencéd, 
which endured for little more than a week. Sif¢e then it has’ beeft 
moderate and pleasant for the time of the year. 

Harwest began to be pretty general in the lower part of the county 
about the Sth of August, and, by the 15th, the fields every where 
seemed perfectly ripe. Had the weather been favourable, the Corn 
in the early districts would have been almost wholly reaped in Au- 
gust ; an occurrence unprecedented, at all events, in the memory*of 
the writer of this. As it was, there was little undone in that way at 
the end of the first week of September; and before the 20th, the 
crops of both the high and low country were in the Stack-yard, 

The estimate of the quality of the crop, hazarded in the former 
Report, proves to be not far from the mark. 

Wheat is both excellent and abundant ; and this,- indeed, from the 
rate at whichit is sold, seems to be the case ‘over ‘the whole’ kingdom, 

Oats, although of less than an average bulk, will be plentiful, not- 
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withstanding some,.of the farmers in late situations say that. they 
ripemed: there too hastily to be well filled. There is, no doubt, some 
truth iin.the remark; but. still, upon the whole, the crop is good. 
Barley is.an, absolute failure in comparison with the others, and of 
pitiful produce | for any season, for it is supposed that one third of 
an. average will, at the least be wanting. We hearfrom every quar- 
ter of the county that this description applies, and it is likely that 
the price.of this article will be proportionally high. 

The, crop,of Potatoes is providentially immense; a matter as- 
suredly, ef much, satisfaction, as the labouring people will be the bet- 
ter able to subsist,in the days of scarce employment, which too pro- 
bably are at-hand, Were labour in demand, this useful class would do 
well, as Oatmeal and every article of provisions are reduced in 
value fully equal to the fall of wages. 

Turnips have grown greatly of late, but they are still of less than 
the usual size. The season has been admirable for sowing Wheat 
upon bare fallow and upon the Potatoe fields; and on both the ap- 
pearance is good, , 

Markets for Corn and Cattle have of late improved very much the 
wrong way. The great fair at Burghhill produced dire disappoint- 
ment to hundreds. Many got nothing for keeping Cattle through 
the year, and few any thing more than would defray expenses, ex. 
clusive of rent, 

When we recollect the prices of last year, which every one con- 
sidered so ruinously low, it may well be supposed that prospects 
are not much mended. 

The best description of three-year old Galloway Cattle in con- 
dition. fit. for the markets in Norfolk, which a few years ago would 
have sold for fifteen or sixteen pounds, bring now about nine; two- 
year-olds formerly worth ten, will now scarcely fetch five; and 

. Stirks;;,qr, year-olds, are changed in value from eight to four 
ds. 


The dropt Ewes of our flocks of Cheviot Sheep have also been 
disposed of at very reduced prices; they may be stated at from nine 
to.cleven shillings each. More lots, however, would be sold below 
ten shillings a head, than the number of those above it. 

_The.Black-faced breed sold proportionally ; and that, generally 
speaking, is. lower. Wool of all kinds is also a mere drug, and 
searcely to be got quit of at any price, so that the reverse and dis- 
comfiture of the tenants of stocx-farms are as complete as those of 
faders of Corn lands. 

The. extensive estate which belonged to the Jate Duke of Queens- 
berry was let in spring, and entered to at Whitsunday last. It was 
astonishing to observe the competition excited for farms, and conse- 
quently they were taken at rents considerably higher than the state 
of markets warranted. It is probably not incorrect to say, that the 
rental of; this, estate would not have been more than 25 or $0 per 
cent. higher than. it now.is, had the farms been let in 1813 or 1814; 
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a difference surely bearing no proportion to the depreciationiof 
duce, which too certainly has declined since these tod flourishi 
times nearer 50 per cent. Not the shadow’ ofiblame can be cast 
upon the curators of the proprietor, the Duke of Bucéleuchy or upon 
his chamberlain ; the conduct of these gentlemen was marked with 
honour and: moderation.—31st October. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. t onft Ino 

Last season may be considered an early one, as’ harvest was ge- 
neral from the beginning of August, and concluded by the middle ‘of 
September ; and the crop was generally in thé barn-yard, all over 
the county, by the middle of October, in good condition, having 
suffered: no injury from the weather. 

Wheat, in general, has proved a good crop; the grain: of a fine 
colour, and plump, without injury by smut or mildew, and certainly 
rather above an average crop. Barley, from an excessive dry seed- 
time; has proved very deficient, both in the straw and the quality of 
the grain, especially upon dry gravelly soils, where the failure was 
nearly total ; and over the whole county the deficiency is calculated, 
im many cases; at a half, and generally not less than one-third of 
the quantity expected per acre at seed-time. Oats proved also, from 
the same cause, extremely short in the straw, but the grain very 
good in quality, and they are generally reckoned to be considerably 
under an average crop ; the deficiency may be calculated at neafly 
one-fourth. Turnips not only came up unequally, from the want ‘of 
rain at seed-time, but have in general not rooted well, and continue 
to this date not to have attained half the usual size, Potatoes; all 
over the county, have proved an abundant crop, and the quality 
very fine, but no market can be obtained even at 4s. per boll.” ‘Flax 
is superior to last year’s crop as to quality, but the weight per’ acre 
below the average. Beans and Peas of exceeding good quality, ‘but 
in bulk very deficient. Hay wasavery poor crop in general, searcely 
averaging 100 stones, or about a ton, peracre. The price, rae 
after cutting, was 3/. per hundred stones ; but after the great 
ciency of straw appeared certain, the price rose to 4/,; and ultitfiates 
ly to 5/. Black Cattle have continued falling in a degree unprecé- 
dented. Fat, Lean, and Young Cattle of all descriptions, have fallen 
from 40 to 50 per cent., which has completed the distress ‘of the 
farmer,/as grass fields pay him nothing; the market price, at the end 
of the grazing season, being in general under the rate they cost him 
on laying them on the pasture. 

The depression in the price of Grain appears still increasing, ‘ and 
the market quite glutted. Sales can only be forced by a continted 
reduction in price week after week, to such a degree that, in many 
cases, the whole produce falls short of the stipulated rent, leaving 
nothing for seed; maintenance of men and horses, smith work, wright 
work, and other expenses. Nine-tenths'of the most skilful farmers 
are now paying their rents, not from the produce of’ the ground’ but 
from the stock absolutely necessary to cultivate it with ‘spirit. This 
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donicome to,an end; and after seeing the most skilful and in- 
dystrions quite:ruined, what man possessed of sufficient capital, say 
equal to five years ‘rent, will be foolish enough to invest it in farming 
speculations? Oct. 29th. 

tiv Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

ParcueEs of Barley, Oats, and some Wheat, began to be cut down 
about the beginning of August. ‘Towards the middle of that month 
the whole crop:was ripe, and the harvest became general, atleast a 
fortnight; sooner than usual. The fields were all cleared, and the 
corn led: by the middle of September. The latter part of August 
was distinguished. by warm sultry tracts, followed by explosions of 
thunder, with chilling showers of hail, sleet, and rain. The first part 
of September was distinguished by violent squalls from S. W., whith 
shook much of the Oats and other grain, and accompanied with 
occasional showers. About the middle of that month, we hdd some 
nights of frost, when the robin red-breast resorted to the out-houses, 
foreboding an early and severe winter. About the middle of Oc: 
tober we bad still keener frost, which injured such of the Potatoes as 
were near the surface, and set all hands to work to gather them in, 
We had also heavy rains during that month, which. were necessary 
to refresh the pastures, and to set the mills agoing. All the Pota- 
toes were secured soon after the middle of October, which used: to 
be the throng of the Corn harvest. The flourishing state ef manu- 
factures, and a great proportion of the women having betaken them- 
selyes to the loom, have raised wages, especially those of women, 
higher than they were ever known to be. For cutting Oats and 
Barley, from threepence halfpenny to fourpence, were charged for 
the threave, and. sixpence. to sevenpence for Wheat; the farmer 
furnishing beer and provisions, and being at the trouble of binding and 
setting.; From the smaliness of the sheaves, this amounted to from 4s. 
to 6s,the boll, a very great pe of the present market price of 
grain,||, his cireumstance induced many farmers to confine them- 
selves to the labour of their own families in cutting down their corn, 
and, more use. was made of the scythe than ever was before known. 
Tradesmen’s,accounts are as high as ever; and no sensible abate- 
ment. of price has been made upon the articles on which taxes have been 
reduced. If these taxes continue to be charged upon the consum- 
ers, it would be as well the money should go to the Government, 
than remain with the dealers. But it is clear that the present prices 
of land produce, will hardly pay the expenses of cultivation, although 
there were no rent payable. 

With, regard to the comparative merit of the several crops, we 
may observe, that the Wheat surpasses any thing within our recol- 
lection, both in quantity, and in excellence of quality. The extent 
of: Wheat was also much greater last season, than ever it had been 
hefore.; The Barley and Oats are very diminutive in point of size; 
rauch of them being so short, that they did not admit of cutting, and 
had\to be pulled from the roots. In the stackyard, their size is 
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nearly a third less than they were last’ year, urn we then th 
the ne plus ultra of littleness. Their ears are very‘small, and'in the 
early part of the season, many of them were’ blasted, “vrfilléd ‘with 
black powder. The, rains which fell towards’ the ‘end’ df simmer, 
raised many greens among the barley, which injure thir quality. | Tn 
other respects, the Barley and Oats are of excelent quality’; ’al- 
though their quantity, if reckoned by the acre, must be’ considerably 
below an average. Pease and Beans, where cultivated ih’ this couh- 
ty, are also of very small quantity, although of good quality. “‘Tar- 
nips are but indifferent; and in a great many cases, more than half 
the space allotted to them is blank. Potatoes’ ‘are very’ abundant, 
especially upon retentive subsoils ; and although many of them are 
scabbed, they are uncommonly farinaceous. ‘The éxtent of ‘them is 
also greater than ever was known, because most of the farmers now 
substitute them in place of naked fallow, as a preparation for Wheat. 
Fruits, especially apples, are so abundant, that the latter have been 
selling as low as Potatoes, which are 2s. to 2s. 6d. the boll, of 16 
stones Amsterdam; a price very far below the expense of raising 
them, although the farmer had the Jand for nothing. 

In respect of the markets, the farmer’s condition is, if possible, 
more gloomy than ever. Old Barley has indeed risen from 22s. to 
23s. the boll, and new barley to 18s. or 20s. the boll; but Wheat is 
fallen to the latter prices. For Oatmeal, in large quantities, 13s. 
have been refused for the boll; and in small quantities, it brings 
only from 14s. to 15s. the boll, of eight stones Amsterdam. Many 
hundred cattle were returned to this county, from the last fair of 
Falkirk, unsaleable ; and such as were disposed of, fetched prices 
altogether inadequate to the expense of rearing and bringing them 
there. The deficiency of Turnips, and uncommon scarcity ‘of Fodder, 
hhave induced many to dispose of their beasts on uny terms’: aid our 
markets are so glutted with Butcher-meat, that they are proclaiin- 
ing through our towns, Pork at 2d., Beef and Mutton ip Bo 238, 
to $d. the pouad. a egie aliments 

It appears that the agricultural distress, next 'td the alteration that 
was made in the value of the circulating mediutn, is chiefly owing to 

the produce exceeding the demand. With regard to Live Stock; the 
farmer has relief in his own power, by rearing fewer anitnals than he 
has beén accustomed to do. With regard to Corn, relief mist ‘¢ome 
either from storing the surplus, to meet future scarcity, or adopting 
such measures as may occasion its exportation. In former plentéous 
years, monied capitalists used to purchase the surplus, aud resetve it 
for future exigencies. But the’ late Corn Bill led thent to’ spécu- 
late wholly in foreign grain; and a great proportion of their capital is 
now locked up, in the shape of foreign corn, so ‘that nothing’ can be 
expected from them. The only remaining remedy is,’ putting’ the 
distillery in more extensive operation ; for which’ purpose, three 
‘things appear deserving of attention. 1st,"To frame such réegtiations 
as may induce the manufacture of Corn-spirit of thé’best” pubsile 
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ity, ., hough spirits be a very proper object of taxation, 
Te te dat ol be = moderabe a sot ta ‘ge out 7 Sa 
sle.temptation ;ta smuggling, on the one hand, nor to hates’ the 
manufacturer,, fe eae of collection, on the athe! $4, Free 
exportation of spirits. to foreign nations should be allowed ; and all 
uties, whether wpon the malt consumed, or upon the spirits, should 
be; withdrawn, In addition to this, we conceive, there should also 
be a bounty, on, the exportation of spirits, say of eight or ten shillings 
on-every, quarter of grain consumed in their manufacture. © This 
would operate asa bounty on the exportation of grain, under a new 
shape ; without which, we do not see how the surplus of good years 
can find a market. In years of real scarcity, Government conld sto 
the distilleries, when all the surplus, whose production they excited, 
would go to feed the people, 

The late illustrious Dr Black, who was a very temperate man, was 
decidedly of opinion, that good Corn-spirit was the most wliolesone 
of any for the human constitution; and he never used any other’ in 
his own house. Mr Brodie may dismiss his groundless alarm; for 
the greatest possible extension of the distilleries will never interfere 
with his Turnip feeding. . Near great towns, most of the draff and 
dreg goes to the cows, which supply the people with milk; and it 
pints much better milk than Turnips. The rest is chiefly given to 

ogs, for sea-stores. No cattle.are fed, except such as supply the 
matkets between the failure of the Turnip Beef, and the appear- 
ance of the Grass Beef of the ensuing summer. Here the quantity 
must be limited by the demand, which is trifling, and never inter- 
feres either with the Turnip or Grass Beef.—4th November. 

Letter from, Glasgow, 3d November. 

Last harvest was one of the earliest ever witnessed in this part 
of the country ; and the weather being, upon the whole, extremely 
fayeurable for harvest operations, crops of every description were 
cut down and secured in the best possible condition. The labours 
of the Wheat-seed on summer-fallow land were finished some time 
ago,,.under the, most advantageous circumstances; those on the 
Potatoe lands are now going forward, though somewhat slowly, on 
account.of the state of the weather, which, for several days past, 
has been rather tempestuous. 

ogo With regard to the produce of last harvest, it may be observed, 
that, Wheat is a fair average, and in quality has seldom or never 
been surpassed. Oats, although very much stunted by the severe 
drought in summer, recovered greatly after the rain, and though by 
no means a bulky crop, will not perhaps fall very far short of an a- 
verage. Barley is not half an average. Beans and Peas are good 
in. quality, but a short crop with regard to quantity. The Potatoe 
crop. isa very abundant one, and the quality excellent; but this 
will be. of small benefit to the grower, as this part of his produee is 


_Pringing prices hardly sufficient to cover the expenses necessary to 
-its.production., .. ©... 
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From this statement it-will appear, that the collective erop‘in this 
neighbourhood scarcely amounts toan average.’ -'Frotd this citctim- 
stance, together with the deficiency of the Irish-'ctop; especially 
its great inferiority with respect to the qualityof Oats, it miipht 
have been expected, that the prices of Grain here would have ex. 
perienced some advance. The very reverse, however, has taken 
place. Both Wheat and Oats have fallen considerably sinée har- 
vest. This declension in price however, has, as utual,/ added to 
the consumpt, which was never greater than it is at ‘present: Owing 
to this circumstance, there is some probability, that the immense 
stock of Grain at present on hand, will be pretty much exhausted 
before next harvest ; and should this take place much later than u- 
sual, the state of our Corn Market may be the very reverse of what 
it is now. 

Present State of Glasgow Market. 
British Wheat + - 16s. to 2s. 
Trish do. * - - (138. = aon per boll of 240 lib. 
Foreign in Bond - - 128. + 14s. 
New Barley -  - - 243. ~ 288.t per boll Stirlingshire 
Old do. - - - 22s. — 26s. measure. 
Irish do. = + + = 163. = 18s. { per boll of $20 lib. 
oe pagal ee a r a per.boll of 264 lib. 


Bileriie Pes) 2? ye ape ee eee 


measure. 
Oatmeal - 14s. — 16s. { per boll of 140 lib. 


Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 
Tue weather continued in a great measure to the wishes of the 
farmer, through the whole harvest quarter, with the exception of ‘a 
few wet and stormy days in the beginning of September; ‘and again 
on the first week of October; and there was considerable injuty by 
shaking on the first of these occasions. The crop has never’ been’ 
secured in better condition, and seldom 8o early as this ‘year.’ " 

Oats, the staple commodity of this county, ate above a’ medium 
crop, and the grain is of the best quality. Whedt-is‘ far above # 
medium crop. Potatoes were never so abundant; And the otchatds 
never yielded nearly such a crop, and seldom the half of this year’s’ 
produce. The dairy gives a fair return, and the butcher never had 
a more ample supply. 

All this is matter of thankfulness to the Bountiful Giver. But; 
alas! what is to become of the occupiers, and even of the proprie- 
tors of land, under the present depreciation of farm produce?” In 
so'far as prices are lowered by an abundant return, the farmer 
has no cause to complain. He may as well sell two petks of Meal 
at’ls.'as one peck at Is. 10d. But unfortunately, the prices'of all 
sorts of farm produee have sunk below the fait’ proportion of im- 
crease. It was the intention of the’ Legislature, when the Corn 
laws were formerly under discussion, to render the ‘markets steady 5 
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and, as near,es; pssible, to have Wheat at 40s. per boll, and Oat- 
meal at from Is. 6d. to.ls, 8d. per peck, the lowest prices at which 
they;could be raised in Britain. Years of uncommon plenty might 
lower, and those of scarcity might raise, the price. The former 
could, not injure the grower, and the latter was beyond human con- 
trol,., But in.so far as, Parliament had the power, these were meant: 
to be standard prices. Owing to defects in the law then enacted, 
and) partly from circumstances not then obvious, as well as from a 
succession of productive seasons, the prices have sunk nearly one 
half under the rates then contemplated. Oatmeal is now sold at 
15s., and Wheat at 16s. per boll. The best Cheese, which a few 
years ago brought the farmer from 10s. to 13s. per’stone, is now 
sold at 7s.,,and Potatoes at 7s. 6d. per boll. Cattle, lean or fat, 
are one half lower in price now than formerly; so that the occu 
piers of land are getting little more than half of the prices which 
the Legislature, the laird and the tenant, all calculated upon about 
seven years ago; and on the faith of which prices, four-fifth parts 
of the land in Scotland have been taken in lease. 

It would be out of place here to inquire into the causes of that 
alteration of price, or how they can be remedied, if that be prac- 
ticable. A Meeting of the proprietors of land in Lanarkshire has 
lately been held on the subject of agricultural distress. But it was 
ill attended, and so little done, that nothing can be expected from 
it,. The requisition and advertisement convening the meeting, in- 
duced a belief that the rates of wages were to be fixed, which ex- 
cited some alarm among the consumers, who were beginning to 
cry out about combinations. Nothing however of that kind was 
brought before the meeting. Every thing was left to the wisdom of 
a Committee, who must-not be anticipated, 

His Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Dr Clarke, both complain- 
ed to, the meeting of the profusion of Government, and pointed out 
national economy and lowering the taxes, as the proper remedy 
for present distresses. But it is evident that the curtailment of pub- 
lig, expenditure has .edded much to the present distresses. And the 
millions of, taxes that have been taken off, have not benefited the 
occupier of land perceptibly. The tax taken off farm-horses only 
benefited: the farmers at the rate of threepence or fourpence per pound 
of, their rent. That taken off the Barley or Malt, if it did any 
good to the farmers in Norfolk, did none to those in Scotland, nor 
to.the consumers of ale any where. And the reduction of the tax 
on, leather has not lowered the price of shoes or of horses harness, 
the smallest fraction to the farmer, or to any one else; so that the 
reduction of taxes, held out by some as a panacea, turns out, from 
experience, to be a mere humbug. 

hen a great change in prices takes place, it generally falls. upon 
some commodities more than otbers; and it is some time before e- 
very thing find its level. The prices of articles: of iron, timber 
aud leather, are still high, compared with the rates of farm produce. 
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But the wages of servants and labourers haye sunk, in the county 
of Lanark, to nearly their proper level. They have fallen “one- 
third, and though the prices of farm produce have fallen stiff more, 
that has been partly compensated by abundant crops. ‘The price 
of spirits, tea, sugar and tobacco are not to be regarded, as farmers 
and labourers ought not to indulge much inthem. __ - 

But the greatest of all evils resulting from the fall in the prices of 
farm produce, is the disproportion they bear to stipulated rents. 
The rent of land taken prior to 1818, and some bargained for at a 
Jatter period, was fixed at former prices, which, in so far as regard. 
ed Grain, seemed to be secured to the farmer by the Corn-laws en- 
acted in 1815. Now, as the prices have, fallen at least one-third 
under that tariff, independent of the effects of abundant crops; it 
must be obvious that an equal deduction ought to be given from the 
rent, If not, gross injustice is done to the tenant. Though ten- 
ants may be legally bound to pay the covenanted rents, whatever 
change ir. prices may have happened; yet there is not one of them 
in a thousand in this county that could pay their full rent to the 
present term, though every thing they have were to be brought to 
the hammer. And what would become of the country, if that most 
valuable of all the classes of society were reduced to misery? Na- 
tional ruin would follow. For 

** An industrious peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. ” 

The tenants took their farms in the confident expectation of realizing 
the standard prices fixed by the Legislature ; and now that they cannot 
obtain more than two-thirds of these prices (independent of the fall 
in consequence of abundant crops), it is impossible for them to pay 
more than two-thirds of the rent bargained for; and it would be bad 
policy, and indeed iniquitous, as well as impracticable, to extort full 
rent. 

A Letter from Dr Nicol, wishing some amendment in the mode 
of striking the fiars, was laid before the Lanarkshire Meeting, and 
the speakers on that subject seemed to .think, that the clergy were 
already too amply provided for. But as their stipend is regulated by 
fiar prices, they are subjected to the fall extent of the depreciation 
of Grain; while many of the proprietors are still extorting the full 
rents fixed on a very different tariff.—5th November. 

East. Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Last Report mentioned the commencement of one of the earliest 
harvests ever remembered in this district. About the middle of that 
important season, the weather was rather showery and fickle, which 
retarded the leading for a week or two, and sprouted a small pro- 
portion af both the Wheat and Oat crop, yet the loss from that 
cause was, on the whole, but trifling ; and before the end of Septem- 
ber, the entire crop, in almost every part of the county, was com- 
pletely secured, generally in the highest condition. The opinion 
given in August relative to the produce of the year, ap to have. 
been pretty well founded, with the exception of what was said 
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about. the. Wheat, which will fall short of what was then anticipated, 
in.consequence chiefly of a failure in the Talavera variety: In all 
cases,.that Grain this year may be said to be poor in quality ; and, 
in some cases, even on the best land, the produce will hardly exceed 
— or four bolls per acre, when at least double that quantity would 
have .been produced of the kind commonly sown here; the sowing 
of Talavera.has, of course, got a check here for this season at least. 
In some instances, likewise, where the common kind of Wheat was 
rather thin and late, both the quantity and quality are far inferior to 
where it. was thick on the ground and earlier ; so that, on the whole, 
that crop. will hardly come up to an average. Barley also turns out 
very indifferent, while Oats and Beans yield fully better than their 
little bulk seemed to indicate. The Stack-yards every where are less 
than they have been for several years past, at the same time there 
is no risk of the want of fodder. Potatoes are perhaps the best 
crop ever grown in the district ; and Turnips have improved so much 
by the genial weather as to be now fully equal to an average. 

. The season has been :singularly favourable for the Wheat seed. 
A great breadth of that Grain appears to be sown, and every where 
the braird is regular and healthy, where the seed has had sufficient 
time to vegetate and spring up. Fat Stock have latterly been 
paying nothing for their keep during the quarter; and Jean Cattle 
must now be bought so as to leave a profit when sold fat at 5s. or 
5s. Gd, per stone, or the summer’s. grass may again go entirely into 
the pockets of the breeder. Even the whole price of a decent Stot 
now,,will hardly amount to the profit the feeder would have got 
sometimes during the war, for keeping the animal only six or eight 
moaths., lt 

. The.Corn market at Haddington has been liberally supplied dur- 
ing the quarter; but prices, particularly of Wheat, are now down 
te.such arate, as to set.all previous engagements for positive money 
rents,..completely at defiance. On some estates that depression 
has been promptly met with such a degree of liberality and kind- 
ness,,on the part of the proprietors, by making the rents to corre- 
spond. with the price of Grain, as justly entitles them to the warmest 
gratitude of their. tenants ; but, unfortunately, that system is not 
acted upon in all cases; as now, sequestration, ruin and misery, are 
not rare circumstances in the county. Men who have seats in the 
Legislative Assemblies of the kingdom, would do well to reflect how 
far their own votes have tended to bring about the present state of 
affairs before they proceed to. such extremities. Those who,are dis- 
posed..to act. with the greatest severity, never want an excuse for 
themselves; but in striving to make too much of. a bad concern, the 
mark may be over-shot. Wheat for the bakers has sold at from 16s. 
to» 22s..per.boll; Barley sells at 19s. to 23s.; Oats.12s, 6d: to 16s. 
best. Potatoe ; Beans 12s,,to. 14s, 6d.—3d.Navember. 

ite Kincardineslare Quarterly Report. 
harvest. commenced in this county about the middle ot Au- 
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gust, was pretty general by the 20th, and.generally finished im fine ,, 
condition by that day month, In consequenge of, the, rainy ansete, . 
tled’ State of ‘the “weather, little was got a to it, during ,the firgt,... 
eight or ten ‘days, which occasioned a,great demand for, threavers,< 
as the crops by thé, end of this time had become, with faw.exeep, 
tiotis, féniarkably ripe, and the grain was falling off the straw; the |, 
most careful way it could be handled.. A great, deal of ,the:Qats 
weré lost-{h this way ; but the loss was trifling.compared with,that. , 
occasioned by the wind on the 4th, 5th, 11th, and.12th September, 
partitularty on the afternoon of the 11th, which, in many situations 
extéeded any thing of the kind that has oceurred,since the harvest 
of 1811.° In some instances, the Joss has. beem estimated at, from 
106'to:'200 ‘bolls on farms probably not, exceeding .as many arable 
acres;—A melancholy circumstance indeed, considering. the present 
critical situation of the farmers. 

‘Alinost every where a thick braird has in consequence sprung up 
ambhg the Oat stubble, in. many cases. apparently equal to.two and 
thi¥e tiMies the ‘seed sown, and in few much less than one, if equal- 
ly ‘Afstribijted.”’ The loss of Barley was considerable, owing to the 
want ofhahds to cut it down at the proper season, , Wheat is uni- 
versally admitted to be a full ayerage crop, both as:to quantity and 
quality. Oats after Jea » pretty fair crop on rich friable land, par- 
ticularly on thick loams, ‘but very inferior, on, most.of the )stiff and 
thi’ ‘soils ‘ofall’ descriptions, especially after Fallow, and, Turnip. 
Barley, and Bear a species much. grown.in the northern, district,of 
the county, are greatly deficient, and of very ordinary quality,/on ale, 
most every sort of soil and situation, probably not lessthan.a,thirdshert . , 
as compared with the Fron of, last, or that. of ordinary, years, 
Stackyards are therefore.of small bulk, except.those whigh cons. 
tain a large proportion of Wheat, which .ppesent.am, ordinary, ap->, 
pearance, Yet hardly in any instance,: even whete there are spe) 
old stacks in the yard, is the bulk egual to that of Jast,year-o Emin 
stead of any brightening up, or alleviation of ther Aistresses, they. 
prospects of the farmers are unquestionably more Blapmy thanjever-\, 

Barley, to be sure, has the prospect.of selling a few shillings per boll. 
higher than last year ; but what is this apparent adyanee owing,to 2) 
Not ‘to any actual improvement in, the Corn:market, bute, welk,; 
founded) belief that it is a very deficient crop.; In this respects, 

therefore, farmers are to be no better off, but worse, than last. year,,.. 
bad as it was, as it does not appear that the advance.in the price,:| 
thétigh realized, will be any thing like adequate to the deficiency, / 
oft the present crop of Barley, at least in this district. . In other 

reapects, Matters are equally discouraging. If Wheat, be; a more» 
productive crop than ordinary, and perhaps it is. in a small degree, 

what, Jet me ask, is likely to be the consequence? To all appearance, 

a téfuetion in price to the amount of nearly 5Q per cent. from that, 
ofthe last twenty years. From 18s. to :20s..are,the ; highest. priceg.,, 
at présent for Wheat and Barley, and Oats 14s,,t0,16s.;,and all are, 
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in ‘very limited demand, the former indeed almost unsaleable. Oat- 
mea) ¥45. ‘td 148.'6d:' “Potatoes have turned out a good crop, are 
generally well secured, and selling as low as 4s. to 6s. per boll of 
$2-atones ‘Dutch ; a price which, in many instances, would do little 
moré’than ‘defray the expense of carriage to market. The fall in 
thé pri¢e of Live-stock is still greater, and in many cases more se- 
verély felt than that of the other kinds of produce, and market af- 
ter market, we are sorry to add, getting worse and worse. For the 
last’ fivé “or six weeks, cattle have greatly declined in price, and 
mary ‘of the lean sorts could, at the present moment, be purchased 
at about'a third of what they would have brought a few years ago. 
At soine of our late fairs, it was difficult to effect sales almost at any 
price. Under such circumstances, nothing in short, it is self-evi- 
dent, but large abatements of rent can enable the generality of 
agriculturists to hold on much longer; and, at such a crisis, it is 
assuredly the interest of every proprietor to allow every possible in- 
dulgence to his distressed tenantry, in order to protect them from 
ruin, which otherwise must inevitably happen. Matters are now 
become too serious to trifle with; and we hope, for the good of our 
country, and honour of our landed interest, who have never been 
behind their neighbours in giving their sanction to every laudable 
object, that they will adopt, before it be too late, such measures 
as will tend to rescue them from those direful misfortunes which now 
threaten their destruction. 

Turnips have improved a good deal since the beginning of Octo- 
_ ber, aid: are still continuing to swell, but are hardly so well bulbed 

as at! this time last year, Wheats have come up well, and have a 
fine thriving’ appearance, though not quite so far advanced as last 
season. ' Pastures’ are still fresh and even afford full as good a bite 
as-at' the énd‘of September. In most instances, the second crop of 
Clovér has been abundant, and is hardly yet consumed. By some 
mistake thé ‘price of Hay was rated too high in last report ; instead 
of 954. and Sd: it should have been 5d. and 6d. per stone. Labour 
of- wil “kinds is well advanced. The price of labour, particularly 
meétlianical,” is by far too high compared with the means of paying 
it } ‘ana‘that of lime, which has undergone no reduction, is also ex- 
trémély heavy on the farmers. ‘Tradesmens accounts are much the 
samé’‘as ever; and an ordinary labourer earns at the rate of two 
pecks of Oatmeal per day, or about fourteen hundred weight of 
Potatoes per week, which is much above the ordinary run of wages, 
Much’rain has fallen during the last month, and particularly of late, 
which some assign as the cause of so much loss among the young 
Sheep by braxy.—1st November. 

Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tie ‘harvest commenced with the month of August in some of 
thé early districts, and, about the 20th, became general over the 
whole’ ¢ounty ; bat the weather was by no means favourable til a- 
botit the Ist of September, when it cleared up, and continued very 
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fine till the crop was safély lodged in the barnyard, the whole being 
finished about the middle of that month, which has been the eatliest 
harvest. that we have had for the last forty years. 

Wheat jis a full crop, and the quality very good. - Oats a fair 
crop jin quantity, but the quality inferior, being about 2 lib..a bush- 
el lighter than in ordinary years. Barley deficient in quantity from 
the dry season, but the quality good. Potatoes far above an ave- 
rage crop, and almost all safely taken up.. Turnips above two-thirds 
of a crop, but still continuing to improve from the uncommonly 
mild weather that has continued throngh the whole month of Octo- 
ber. Wheat sowing has been carried on under very favourable cir- 
cumstances, and many fields are wearing a smiling aspect; but what is 
all that to the farmer, who sees his own ruin now almost completed? 
Wheat from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per Winchester bushel. Barley 2s. 6d. 
to, 2s. 9d. Potatoe Oats Is. 8d. to 1s. 10d. Oatmeal Is. 3d. to 1s. 
Gd. per, stone of 174 lib. Potatoes from 4d. to 6d. a bushel of 56 
lib. And. if these prices are ruinously low, the prices of stock will 
not,mend the matter. Wool has fallen 40 per cent. from the prices 
of last year, I mean black-faced Wool; Cattle and Sheep at least 
30. per cent. 

rom this state of the prices of farm produce, what rent is the 
landlord to.expect from the tenant? Fifty per cent. abatement will 
not.do, for any land that was taken between 1808 and 1815. The 
price of produce is not the half, andthe whole expense to be de- 
ducted from that which remains. Then, what has the tenant to pay 
rents from, but from his capital, if any still remains ?—and sorry am 
I to say, that, from my own knowledge, very little capital is now in 
the possession of that most valuable class of the community. 

To intermix politics with rural economy, may be considered im- 
proper for an agricultural report; but when a person feels acutely, 
it is scarcely possible to abstain from recurring to the cause of his 
pain. The landed interest of Great Britain may now see the ruin 
ous consequences that have resulted from, theit own: apathy and 
indifference to their best interests, with regard to the Corn-laws, 
and the still mote ruinous consequences of the resumption of cash 
payments. The rash and imprudent manner in which that) intricate 
subject has been managed, has given the monied interest the ad- 
vantage so far, as to render their property doubly valuable, and in 
the same proportion given away the half of their own; and proper- 
ty must in a great measure change hands; and 10, 000). will now go 
as far in the purchase of an estate, as 20, 000/. would have done:four 
or five years ago. 

Though labourers are often out of work, wages have not fallen in 
proportion to the decline of farm produce. Wages are still from1s. 
to 1s, Gd. aday, without victuals; and tradesmen of every description 
keep up their prices the same as when they paid double for: every 


wake the Jand produced;.but it cannot remain long sow-3Qth Octo- 
ber. 
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We neéverexperienced’ a better harvest, nor an earlier; cutting 
was generally finished) about Keith market the ‘I8th of September, 
thougl a few fields were ten days later, and some stooks ‘might be 
seen as late as the first week of October.’ There was a ‘lot? of 
S. W. wind on the 11th of that month, so tremendous as to surpass 
even the dreadful gales of the spring ; and, had not the greater part 
of the crop been cut, immense loss must have been ‘sustairied by 
shaking. | The loss of Oats and Barley, even on the coast, was con- 
siderable; and in the late hilly districts, it is said to have been muth 
greater. 

Wheat will, we think, be found an average crop, the quality good. 
Barley isnot so poor a crop as, at the date of last Report, we im‘t- 
gined it would be. The late sown fields improved much when’ rain 
came; and though the crop is a light one, it is considerably more 
than half a crop. The quality is not so good as last yéar. |‘ Oats 
are also of inferior quality, and at the same time a scanty crop. 

The prices both of Corn and Cattle are very low indeed, ‘if té- 
gard is had to the present rents and expenses; and the ruin of the 
cultivators is nearly completed. Yet, as compared with the ptices 
previous to the war, and to the paper money, prices’ are not low ; 
and as there seems to be no prospectiof better being obtained'in 
ordinary seasons, instead of saying prices are low, we ought rather 
to say rents and expenses are still ruinously high. In a period of 
twelve ‘years, partly too of war, from 1785 to 1797, the year of the 
Bank Restriction Act, the average of the fiars of this county (as 
given in the Rev. William Leslie’s Agricultural Survey) was onl 
11. 2s. 1d. for the boll-of Wheat; 16s. 14d. for the boll of Barley ; 
16s. 14d. for 5 firlots of Oats; and 13s. 6d. for nine stone of Oatmeal. 
One thing that has tended much to keep up the rent of land, and to 
prevent: its: accommodating itself sooner to the fall of produce, is 
the slowness with which farmers have come to believe that prices 
could eontinue’so low, or that the depression would prove any thin 
but temporary. Nor is their conduct in this respect to be wondeieh 
aty when: it: is considered how unfit, for the most part, they are to 
understand the causes either of the rise or fall in the price of their 
produce, when any other than the goodness or badness of the sea- 
sons. Even our Rulers appear to have had the same impression ; 
and it is a problem which even they, with all the aid of political 
economy, seem scarcely yet able to solve, how the change from war 
to peace, and from the paper money to gold, should have occasion- 
ed so great a fall on prices,—but that these are the causes cannot be 
denied. A deceitful trust in Corn Bills has helped to keep up the il- 
lusion. * Nothing,’ it must now be admitted, ‘ is to be expected from 
new Corn Bills ; nothing from the influence of the landed interest ;’ 
and, it might have been added, not much, generally speaking, from 
the generosity of landlords. Of these, some seem not yet aware ‘of 
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the full extent of suffering among their tenantry;—although we 
should not imagine any of them are in the enviable situation of cer- 
tain proprietors in the neighbouring county of Aberdeen, with 
whom, at a county meeting last spring, it seemed to be a question 
whether any agricultural distress existed or not ! 
Oh fortunatos nimium, -sua si bona norint, 
Abredonenses ! 

Other gentlemen, we are told, urge that their tenants, who: had 
leases, enjoyed all the advantage of the rise on prices; and that it is 
but fair (as long as they have any thing to lose) that they bear all 
the loss arising from the fall. Others, and these not a few, have 
their own difficulties, and will, almost by necessity, exact the last 
sixpence from their tenantry. Some have given abatements, but in 
general, such abatements as are far from being adequate to the fall 
which has now taken place on produce, and which may be expected 
to be permanent in ordinary seasons. Great misery must be endur- 
ed by the tenantry ere they are extricated from their deplorable si- 
tuation, and can find any means of supporting their families. The 
dread of this, no doubt, makes some struggle on with arrears which 
they are conscious they can never pay; while in their farms, they 
have a home and daily bread, however uncomfortable in other re- 
spects. But the evil will by and by work its own cure. The land 
must be let at rents proportioned to the price of produce ; and prob- 
ably, as good tenants become éearee (which already degins to be 
felt), let at such rents as may make: farming a better business than 
it has been for many a day. 

The present prices of Grain are mostly nominal ;—17s. to 18s. for 
the boll of new Wheat, is said to be what merchants are‘offering. 
Barley is expected to bring 24s. or 25s., but we have heard ‘of\'none 
sold. Oats bring 19s. to 20s. the 5 firlots. 'We saw:sume middling 
three-year old Stots sold in Elgin market on. the 16th,at from 8d.:to 
4/1. a head. ; eqinw 

Some decline on wages is confidently expected at the appreaching 
term. Threavers have, in a few instances, been-paid this harvestwith 
3d. for the threave of Wheat, and 2}d. for Oats and Barley; and:it 
is probable these will be the regular rates next year. Nod « 

An ingenious farmer in the neighbourhood of Elgin has. -got:an 
Iron Cart made, which we think is likely to answer remarkably ‘well. 
It is only the frame of the cart and of the tail-board that is made of 
iron, the lining and shafts are of wood. The expense will not, we 
understand, exceed that of ash more than from 30s. to 36s. ;;and 
the weight is only about 2 stone greater, which is a small matter'to 
two horses, It is a very neat cart, and we doubt not, on the long-run 
will be found far cheaper than wood. 

The sowing of Wheat is in progress, and a considerable extent 
already in braird: but, alas! the sower sows not ‘ in hope,’ and 


are words of a great poet of the present day are but too appli- 
cable : " 
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iff iewnd-the husbandman’s head, while he traces the fm 
The: mists ofthe winter now mingle with rain,. 
He may plough, it with labour, and sow it in sorrow, 
‘> And sigh while he fears. he has sowed it in, vain,” —26th Oct, 
Ross-shire. Quarterly Report. 
Harvest commenced in this county by the middle of August, ‘and 
the weather being in general favourable, reaping was over with most 


farmers by:the middle of the following month, and nearly.the whole 


of the crops stacked, within September in good condition... la, some 
situations, considerable Joss. was sustained by shaking .on the ,dth, 
1ith,and: 12th of September ; particularly on the 11th, and. be- 
twixtiand the morning of the 12th, when it blew.a heavy -gale..,,..ko- 
wards the conclusion of the hannent, the weather having been, mast- 
ly calm, the Corn on the fields, got slowly into condition for.carry- 
ing; and where attention was not, paid to this, damage and loss; 80, a 

limited. extent ensued. by heating, and having the stacks to, take 
down and rebuild. .The farmers, are generally disappointed in the 
bulk of the: crop: being. considerably short of what .,was.. expected. 
Not less it is supposed in the aggregate than one-fourth, of, an .ave- 
rage:from the same sowing. Barley and Oats were all. along con- 
sidered inferior crops; but many are now of opinion that Wheat iis 
also under an average, and that altogether we are in, possession of a 


very short crop of Corn, What has been, thrashed has yielded well, 


in proportion to. the size of the. stacks. , Wheat..is of good quality. 


‘Oats-do not produce so much meal _as last year’s crop. Barley, which 


was early sown, is of good quality, but late sown, fields having filled 
up-by asecond growth after the rain came, will only show.a mixed 
‘and indifferent sample. Potatoes have turned out an excellent crop, 


‘bothiin iquantity.and quality.. There are many, good fields of Tur- 


nips,i but: the half of them have failed toa great extent; so that 
whatrwith light crops of Hay and Corn, and a partial failure of the 
Turnips, there is a considerable want of the usual supply of winter 


provender. 


‘n «Seme new Wheat has: been sold at 16s. per boll, which is as much 
‘actheySouth country markets will afford. Barley promises to find 


a better market:at home, and bargains are said to have been made 
at 27s.:to 28s, per boll. . Oatmeal sells at from 16s. to 20s. per:boll, 
‘of9;/Dutch stones. Turnips let at from 2/, to 4/. pér acre, and 
pra Lambs or Hogs are engaged to be wintered on them at 

per head per week. :Markets for Live-stock have sunk,to a 


deploble pitch ; from 3s, to.3s. 6d. per Dutch stone sink, may, be 


regarded as the present rates; and in the Butcher markets, good 
Beefiand Mutton.can be bought at 24d. to 34d. per lib. 
The inadequacy of these prices for produce to. pay rents jis\ ab- 
vious to every one, and it need not be foretold what consequences 
are likely to ensue. Proprietors alone have the power of saving 
Sheirdenantry from tuin, and thereby saving themselves ; but after se 
much having been said on the subject, it is superfluous to add any 
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thing further ; for to those who are incredulous or not-disposed to 
listen, they can only be expected to believe when they are made to 
feel. 

While prices continue so extremely depressed, farmers. will. as- 
suredly consult their interest by abandoning the cultivation of poor 
soils, which the prices of better times tempted them to improve. 
Some payment could be obtained from lands of this description, 
when Wheat sold at from 2/. to 3/. per boll,.and Butcher meat at 
6d. to Sd. per lib., but which will now be productive of serious loss, 
when prices have sunk more than one-half.—2d. November. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue preceding quarter has gone off with very little frost; but we 
have had frequent squalls of wind, with heavy falls of rain, particu- 
larly on the 9th and 11th of September; also on the 7th of Octo- 
ber. The crop that was uncut and exposed to the wind, suffered 
much by shaking on the 9th of September, and much more on the 
1lth; but with this exception, it has been well got. 

Both Oats and Barley bulk but poorly in the stackyard, and give 
less in proportion to the bulk in the barn-floor, and also in meal, than 
last year. This is particularly the case in the lower part of the 
county ; of course fodder there is scarce. Upon damp high land the 
crop is more bulky, and better filled in proportion. 

Harvest commenced very generally about the 26th of August, and 
finished about the 20th of September. Although we had squalls 
of high winds, they were constantly from the west and southwest ; 
of course the standing corn was not much broke down, but stood fair 
to the sickle. The Potatoe crop is abundant, and good in quality. 

The month of October having been mild, has been particularly 
favourable for the Turnip crop. I am inclined to think, those that 
were late, will, upon the whole, prove the best'crop ; they have still 
a vigorous growth, and they will stand the winter better than those 
that are ripe. On the whole, I think that crop may'be called an 
average one. . 

This mild autumn has continued the verdure of the pastures, ‘of 
course it is favourable for the mountain stock so far; but on sickly 
farms, there has been a great loss of Hogs. An immiense number of 
Lambs has been brought to the shambles, both last year and this, not 
on accourit of extra numbers, so far as I have experienced or'can 
learn. 

A repetition of what has been so often told serves no purpose ; it 
is enough to say, after defraying the expenses of labour, very little 
of the price of farm produce remains for rent. Although all the 
produce of the soil has fallen in price so much, the rates charged by 
tradesmen are nothing reduced. This is a subject that merits the at- 
tention of the landed interest.—1st Nov. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

In the lower districts, Wheat was ripe by the middle of August, 

end a considerable breadth was cut before the 20th. From the 21st 
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to the end of the month, there was scarcely a day altogether dry. 
In September, the weather was unusually dry ; and boisterous winds 
on the 4th, 5th, and 11th, did considerable damage to the standing 
Corn and late Barley in the more northern parts of the county. The 
crop was all'secured by the end of that month, even in the remotest 
Highlands. Inthe early districts, sowing of Wheat commenced a- 
bout the middle of September ; but in many instances, the soil was 
too dry to give a fair or regular braird. Rains were more frequent 
throughout the whole of October, but seldom so violent as to pre- 
sent any serious obstruction to the taking up of Potatoes, or sowing 
of Wheat. A considerable breadth is now sown with that species of 
grain, and the braird produced is fair and vigorous. Little frost 
occurred till the 18th October, when the mercury in the thermome- 
ter fell as low as 31°. The temperature has since become more ’ele- 
vated. The mereury stood, onthe 2d of November, ‘at 60°, at'10 
o'clock a. m.; a height to which it seldom reaches at this period of 
the season. 





Number of | Number of Quantity Mean Tem- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. or Rain. perature, 
August 19 12 3.490 58°% 
September 26 4 442 61% 
October 21 10 2.711 48° 
6.643 56° 


Comparing the above with the corresponding quarters for the two 
preceding years, it will be found, that the quantity of rain exceeds 
what fell in autump 1820 by something more than an inch, and: last 
year by nearly two inches.. The mean temperature is likewise nearly 
5° higher than in the autumn 1821, and 13° higher than last sea- 
son-,,,About, the end of September, doubts were entertained that 
Turnips would be very deficient ; they have, however, improved con- 
siderably since that,period. The crop has been, upon the whole, 
well secured, as is generally the case in an early harvest. The bulk 
in the, barn-yard.is much,less than usual, Wheat, though perhaps 
not.so bulky in,the straw, will yield nearly the usual quantity of 
bolls... Oats will be at least one-sixth deficient in quantity of an or- 
dipary average, and about one-sixteenth in quality. Barley may be 
tated. much lower. Peas and Beans will, in some instances, yield an 
ordinary return. On light lands or dry bottoms, they are consie 
derably below an average crop. 

Prices of farm-produce are still discouraging. Wheat of the best 
quality only brings from 20s. to 22s. per boll ; Oats from 14s. 6d. to 
15s.6d.; Barley, 18s, to 20s. Potatoes have yielded a plentiful re- 
turn, and sell at from 6s. to 8s. per boll of 32 stone Dutch. In 
Cattle, prices are even worse. At some, of the autumn fairs they 
brought less than they had done for thirty-five years past. Sheep 
were exhibited in abundance, and sold at prices proportionally low, 
o~Noy. 5th. 
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ENGLAND. + Bassi 
Quarterly Report for Buckinhatestliyes ; 

Tue character of the weather during “the ‘last quarter is most 
favourable indeed’; for during the weeks of harvést we had jlittle:or 
no rain, and all the crops were both matured and ‘saved under the 
most genial sun with which we have been blest for many years.’ But 
even with this advantage it is lamentable to behold the’ number of 
empty barns, and unloaded staddles, which are exhibited in\every 
quarter to which we turn our eyes; for, as was anticipated in'last 
Report, all our crops are very deficient both in‘bulk and produce, 
which, coupled with the ruinous prices of*Grain, must’ soon termi- 
nate the ‘struggles of many persevering capitalists, who have:‘been 
able hitherto to resist the pressure of the times, to which their weak- 
er brethren have fallen victims! It is appalling’ to sensibility ta be- 
hold the crowds of respectable agriculturists which are at/nearly the 
last gasp, or actually dropping off like‘rotten sheep, without hopes 
of ever retrieving their ruined fortunes! At one period, landlords 
Jent'a deaf ear to the well-founded complaints of a suffering tenantry ; 
but now; the difficulty of raising their rents, and obtaining succes- 
sors to' ejected tenants, and abandoned farms, has produced a de- 
gree of alarm and reflection, which I trust many yes lead to a mu- 
tual accommodation. 

‘At present we ¢an foresee no amendment in prices, and, of course, 
no amelioration of the condition of the farmer without an extraordi- 
nary reduction of rent ; and even with that allowance, farms of ‘in- 
ferior soils cannot be cultivated. However, as this picture is ‘but 
too descriptive of the greatest part of the kingdom, itcan — 
little information to any of your readers. 

Our Turnip crops having been much stunted, are short of an.aver- 
age weight ; but the Pastures have improved fauch a the! tine 
rains. 

The autumn having been every thing that the detnesiaion coil 
wish for, the Wheat seeding has been completéd in/thembst: perfect 
manner. The country is well stored with Live-stock-of every de- 
scription, but no demand. At some late auction sales of Farméstook, 
&c., Sheep have been sold for the same money they cost’ last’ spring, 
yielding nothing but the wool for grazing and shepherding; &c. 
Our Corn’ markets are rather sinking—Wheat about'40s.; Barley 
24s.; Oats 24s.; Beans 26s. to $0s.; all per quarter of & Winches- 
ter bushels.—30th October. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 
Since the date of our last report, we have had in the mivntlb-of 
August, 3.45 inches of rain, 
September, 2.43. do: 
October, 5.06. do. 


iit 


see 


Total, 10.94 do. 
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We had no heavy rains from the 7th of September to the 7th of Oc- 
tober ; and though a great. deal of rain fell between the latter of 
these dates and the 24th, the weather has been, upon the whole, 
highly propitious to rural industry in the last quarter. Wheat sow- 
ing is new again going on with great spirit, having been i: a great 
measure delayed about the middie of the month, as ths land was 
drenched with wet. Wheat has turned out an abundant crop, but 
the quality is inferior to that of last year. Barley and QOats.are 
both of them a deficient crop, and not fine in quality. Barley sown 
in the month of April was almost uniformly light in Straw, and de- 
ficient in Grain. This was occasioned by the drought in the month of 
June ; what was sown later, had a great deal of both Straw and Grain. 
Potatoes area superabundant crop. Turnips are far below an,aver- 
age, more particularly upon dry sandy soils. Grass has been abun- 
dant in the last quarter. A great deal of the clover aftermaths have 
been cut.and made into Hay, which has been mostly secured in ex- 
cellent order. 

Wheat (62 lib.) 5s.; Barley 2s, 11d.; and Qats 1s. 11d. per Win- 
chester bushel. Potatoes 14d. a stone of 14 lib.; Fat Cattle, 17s, a 
stone of 14 lib. for one quarter, sinking offal ; Butter 39s..a firkin of 
56 lib.; Apples from 10d. to Qs. 6d. a Winchester bushel, heaped 
measure. Lean Cattle are difficult to turn into money, even at low 
prices. We were informed by a respectable Irish Cattle-dealer a few 
days ago, that he had this year sold Cattle in our markets for 7/. 7s. 
each, equal in goodness to some which he sold in Leicestershire two 
years anda half since for 17/. 17s. a head. ‘The above low prices of 
the produce of Jand are scattering ruin widely abroad among our 
tenantry ; their landlords make them an abatement of a few grains of 
corn, while they are losing it by the bushel. Rents, however, are 
seldom paid up,; but the sum upon the face of the bond is allowed to 
accumulate until the tenant’s last sixpence is wrenched from him. 
We could name) many instances in which this has actually been the 
case; and.,we are afraid it will occur in too many more. This 
species of legal plunder is nearly as much practised by our rich land- 
holders:as by those who are needy; indeed, they can much better 
afford. to suspend their demands of rent until they can drain the ten- 
ant most effectually of his capital.—29th October. 

Report from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster. 

The last harvest commenced about a month earlier than usual. 
The Grain, as is always the case in early harvests, is uncommonly 
well fed. The Oats and Barley prove much better than was antici- 
pated from their poor appearance in June. Wheat is a good crop, 
except in the low lands in the Fylde, &c., which are open, and ex- 
posed to the winds from the west. In these situations, the west side 
of the lands in ridges was nearly all destroyed. Potatoes have been 
an abundant crop, and of superior quality—are well stored; and 
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the Wheat got into the ground in excellent condition. -Our Markets 
continue to fall. Wheat sells from 48. Gd. to 48. 10d..;' Oats, 1s. 6d. 
to 2s.; Barley, 3s., per Winchester bushel ; Oatmeal O48, per load 
of 240 libs.; Potatoes, 2d. per stone of 14 lib.; Butter, L1d. per 
18 oz. ; Cheese 33s. to 40s. per cwt. of 120 lib.; Beef 2)d.to 5d.; 
Mutton 4d.; Veal and Pork 3d. to 44d per lib. Cattle and: Sheep 
sell extremely low; a long horned heifer three years old, in Calf, is 
only worth five or six pounds. Long-horned Cows in abundance for 
5l.; Bulls the same. Ewes of the Cheviot and black-faced breed 
for 7s. te 10s. each. Good Horses sell remarkably well, but indif- 
ferent ones not at all. In all this reduction, taxes have scarcely 
given way worthy of notice, and every outlay of the farmer is far 
beyond his means; of course rents have fallen very considerably, in 
some instances 60 per cent; but generally from 40 to 40 per cent. 
To occupy a poor farm at any rent, must be a poor concern in these 
times. The farmers are very much discouraged, but look forward 
with some hope for prices of produce advancing.—2d November. 
Letter from Liverpool, 31st October. 

Onze of the earliest harvests we have had for many years hes been 
completed, and we believe, with few exceptions, in very good con- 
dition. The crop of Wheat is represented from all quarters to be 
good; but all kinds of spring Corn are less or more deficient. This, 
therefore, may be considered the sixth great crop of Wheat we have 
had in regular succession; for if the crop of last year had been well 
harvested, it would have been one of the greatest, having come to 
full maturity before the wet weather set in, and that part of it which 
received no injury from the weather, was superior in quality to the 
present year’s. 

We began this year, as usual, to have large supplies (chiefly 
Wheat) from Ireland, and for some time from 6s. to 6s. 6d. per 70 
lib. were obtained ; but having had about a fortnight of unfavourable 
winds, the shipments in Ireland accumulated so very fast, that when 
a change took place, we had, in the short space.of ten days, up- 
wards of 40,000 quarters of new Irish Wheat. This large supply 
had such an effect on our market as to bring down the prices from 
what we have already mentioned to 4s. 6d. and 5s. These very low 
prices evidently made Wheat an object of speculation, and brought 
into the market a few speculators who purchased very freely, which 
induced those more regularly in the trade to follow their example, 
and in a very short time, nearly the whole of this large import was 
taken out of the importers’ hands ; and latterly prices recovered 4d. 
to 6d. ; since then, our supplies have been moderate, and prices re- 
main steady. 

Our stocks of Old, crops 1820 and 1821, are still very considerable ; 
but we have now no demand whatever for them, since new became 
so very plentiful—prices thereof are quite nominal, We have had no 
New Malting Barley worth mentioning, nor does it seem to be wanted, 
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Of late years very little Malting has been carried on here, having 

had.all our Malt ready made from the great Barley counties of Nor- 

folk, Suffolk, &c. Old, or inferior New, for feeding, are seldom ever 

inquired after. Beans have lately had an improvement of about 2s. 

g per quarter. The quantity of new Oats has hitherto been incon- 
‘ siderable, but fully equal to any demand we have had for them ; 
much less Oatmeal being now used ever since Wheat Flour has be- 

come so very cheap. Old Oats are plentiful, and are more suitable 

, for horse-provender than new. 

From the first of last January, there have been exported from this 
port, of bonded Wheat, &c. 25,619 quarters Wheat ; 32,996 barrels 
Fiour, and 8031 quarters Oats, principally to South America ; and, 
had the grinding clause in the new Corn Act been carried, much 
more Wheat would have been made into Flour and have disappear- 
ed, which would have been a very great relief. The quantity of 
bonded Wheat is still great, but we are in hopes of having a further 
export demand to Portugal from a reported failure of the Corn 
crops throughout the Peninsula ; but whether any, or to what extent, 
cannot at present be ascertained. 

Most articles have now come to a ruinous state; therefore, ac- 
cording to the nature of things, they cannot be much worse; of 
course, the risk of dealing in Corn is greatly lessened. But the far- 
mer’s prospects are truly lamentable. Necessity obliges them to force 
into the different markets much greater quantities than the demand 
requires ; and so long as this is the case, no improvement can pos- 
sibly be expected. This evil will, without doubt, cure itself in time, 
as one extreme very frequently begets another ;—but what’s to be 
done in the mean time? A failing crop might benefit the holder of 
Corn, but could not possibly be serviceable to the farmer; and as to 
Legislative measures, unless very different to what they have lately 
been, they seem quite useless. 


Importations ‘of Grarn, Fiour, §c. into the Port of Liverroot, from 
the 29th July 1822, till the 28th October 1822, inclusive. 
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Coastwise, 4,925 77 938 | 6,017 457) 35 — 
Irish - | 24,098 262) 7,126) — 25| 17) 142] 5,829) — 
Foreign 4,200} — _ — —|—}] — _ 
Coastwise} 3,183] 538 76| 5,415 6354) — 11 66) — 
Irish - 7,289 529| 3,587; — _— — | 282) 4,485; — 
Foreign 3,183) — — _— —_}—| — — 310 
Coastwise} 1,107 250 576 | 2,495 82} —]} 185} 2,041; — 
Oct. Si - | 46,535 | 1,285} 11,267 _ — |—} 560} 8,272) — 
Foreign —_ — 1,400; — —ji—}] — — 120 
| Total - | 94,450] 2,721! 24,970| 11,925] 6,037|1,196| 52|1,224|21,149! 450 
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Current Prices of Grain, &c. at the Liverpool Corn Exchange, on Tuesday 


the 29th October 1822. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. Rye, per 60 lib: 


English, 3s. - 58. 9d. - 4s. 4d. - 6s. 4d. British, + - 28. 6d, ~- 2s. 9d. 


Scotch, 
Trish, 


3s, - 5s. 6d. - 5s. 4d. - 6s. 2d. Foreign, - + = _ 
Gs..- 4s. 6d.- 4s. 10d. - 5s. 6d. Oats, per 45 lib. 
Barley, per 60 libs. English, 2s. - 2s. 6d. - 2s, 5d. - 2s, 8d. 


English, - - 2s. 6d. - 2s.9d. Scotch, 2s. - 2s. 4d. - Bs, 4d. - 2s. 7d. 


Scotch, 
Trish, 


English, fine, - 


p é . 2s. 4d. - 2s. 9d. Irish, Qs. ~ 2s. 4d. - Qs. Sd. - Qs. 6d. 
b - Qs. 4d. - 2s, 9d. Oatmeal, per 240 libs. 
Malt, per 36 quarts. Cumberland, 20s, - 22s. - 22s. - 24s, 6d. 
- 5s. 6d. - 73.8d. Scotch, anne 


Do. inferior, . —_ - — Irish, 


English, - 14s. - 24s. - 27s, - 32s. English, - 


Trish, 


Flour, per 240 lib. Beans, per quarter. 


- - 148. - 22s, - 25s. - 350s. Scotch, - ” - ~ 
Irish, - + - - 


Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather bas been exceedingly fine ever since the finishing of 
harvest ; though, until lately, the earth was not sufficiently moisten- 
ed to enable the ploughs to work with any effect. Within the last 
fortnight, however, a great breadth of land has been sown (or rather 
dibbled, for that is the prevailing plan here) with wheat in very good 
order ; and from the mildness of the season since, it is probable the 
seed will remain but a short time without vegetating. The reports 
of the last year’s crops are very various; All agree in stating that 
Wheat averages very fairly, both as to cast and quality. Barley 
extremely short, and not so fine in the sample as last year, Peas 
good in quality, but miserably short in produce, The Tursip crop, 
though considerably improved by the late rains. is but indifferent ; 
many fields, we might say to the extent of hundreds of acres together, 
having not half a plant. Cattle slow in demand, owing, first to: 
the badness of the Turnip crop; and next, and principally, to the 
unprecedented scarcity of money. The St Faith’s Fair beasts, how- 
ever, went off in tolerable numbers at from 2s. 6d. to 4s. per stone ; 
but the best lots were bought by strangers, and chiefly for the distil- 
leries in town. One buyer carried off upwards of 170 head in one 
drove, all prime beasts. These cattle came up in good condition, - 
and the best are better worth 4s. than the worst at 2s. 6d. per stone, 
Corn excessively dull, especially Wheat ; the best samples of which 
do not, fetch more than 40s. per quarter. Barley is in demand at 
higher rates, say from 26s. to 31s. per quarter ; Grey Peas 24s. to 28s. 
per quarter.—October 29th. 

Quarterly Report from Yorkshire. 

My last Report was written under the most alarming prospect of 
a wet harvest. The weather, for a month preceding that time, had 
been uncommonly wet, and seemed daily becoming worse and worse. 
But just at that critical moment, when a few days more of such wea- 
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ther would have been of the most serious consequence to the grow- 
ing crops,.it suddenly became fine and settled, and. so continued to 
the end of September, which was two or three weeks after the latest 
crops were secured in excellent®condition. From the settled fine 
weather, and the lightness of the crops, with the assistance of swarms 
of Irishmen, who migrate in annually increasing hordes into this dis- 
trict, the harvest was uncommonly short. Reaping became general 
about the 8th of August; and in a fortnight from that time, very 
little corn Was to be seen uncut ; and by the end of the month, not 
much out of the stack-yard. The crop of Wheat, in the eastern 
parts of the county in particular (and, I believe, in all parts), is 
very far below an average. Many people say, there has not been 
so bad a crop for 20 years; but the crops in this district, for the 
last four years, have been uncommonly abundant ; and perhaps, in 
forming that opinion, these may have had too much effect on their 
recollection. However, the crop is decidedly very deficient in 
quantity, and far from universally good in quality. Oats are not 
much below an average ; Barley a very light crop, and Jean in qua- 
lity. Beans, very little straw, but yield well, and good in quality. 
Peas a good crop, but not so good as last year. Potatoes vary from 
very good to very bad. Turnips have considerably improved during 
the mild showery weather of the present month, but will not be an 
average crop. Since Michaelmas, Wheat sowing has proceeded 
under the most favourable circumstances: before that time, most 
farmers considered the ground too dry to be trusted with the seed. 
Great advantage has been found from the use of the drill in this 
operation; by the facility it affords for hoeing and cleaning the crops 
in the’spring;' and, what is more uncommon, this advantage seems, 
from the irféreased use of the machine, to be properly appreciated. 
But ithe value of the drill is not confined to cleaning the land. In 
clovét léys, and other stubbles, it buries the seed more effectually ; 
and‘on' our'strong soils, the stirring of the earth in the spring with 
—- evenif there are no weeds, seems to be of great use to the 
plants. 

The markets for Wheat have rather declined since harvest ; but 
for. ail other Grain they are a little higher. Wheat is selling from 
32s. 'to 40s. ;—-Barley from 20s. to 30s.;—Oats, 14s. to 21s. ;—Beans, 
258. ‘to 28s: ;—Peas, 26s. to 30s., per quarter. Rape-seed has ra- 
ther advanced, and is expected to be higher. The prices for both 
Fat)and Lean Cattle are declining. Fat Beasts 3s. 6d. to 4s. per 
stone of 14 lib. ; Mutton 3d. to 3$d. per lib. On such prices, all 
remarksare unnecessary, and complaints useless. Indeed, farmers 
seem now to be almost tired of complaining, and, sinking into a 
kind of apathy, seem to be waiting, in silent despair, for that destrac- 
tion which is making such rapid advances among them.—Oct. 30th. 





Obituary. 


OBITUARY. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, Newland, 24th September, 1822. 
I sen you an article for your Obituary—a short memoir of 
a man, whose example had more effect in diffusing the improved sys- 
tem of husbandry, than premiums of 20 shillings deduction of rent 
that I have known given by landlords for every acre the tenant should 
have in turnip or potatoes. Yours, &c. 
Cuas. FINDLATER. 


Whitefields, Peebles-shire, 17th Sept. 1822. 

Diep here this day, at the age of 82, James M‘Douacat, farmer. 
His first outset in life was as a ploughmen to the late William Daw- 
son, Esq. of Graden, the father of the improved system of hus- 
bandry in Scotland; who, after a regular apprenticeship in Norfolk, 
commenced his farming operations upon an extensive scale in the 
neighbourhood of Kelso, about the middle of last century. In the 
Agricultural Report of Roxburghshire, by the late Rev. Dr Dou- 
glas, it is stated, in justice to M‘Dougal, at the express desire of 
Mr Dawson, that M‘Dougal was the first ploughman in Scotland 
that drew a straight turnip drill with a one-horse plough, without 
the aid of adriver. In 1778, after having been farm-overseer for 
14 years to Mr Dawson, during which time he had the charge of the 
apprentices who came to Mr Dawson for instruction from various 
parts of Scotland, he took in lease a small farm in the neighbour- 
hood of West Linton, in Peebles-shire, where his example, as a 
JSarmer paying rent, and acting at his own risk, had immediate influ- 
ence, as to the ready introduction and rapid diffusion of the turnip 
and artificial grass husbandry among practical farmers, as particu- 
larly noticed in the Agricultural Report of Peebles-shire. After 
bringing up, to the decent settling in life of a numerous family, he 
retired with a competency, the fruit of his industry. His strong 
rough sense and sound judgment made him to be much esteemed by 
the country gentlemen, notwithstanding a manner rather blunt and 
ancourtly’; and such was the general opinion of his judgment and 
integrity, that, in country matters of reference, he was often chosen 
as sole arbiter by the parties. His attention to his religious duties was 
unostentatious, and altogether free of either superstition or enthu- 
siasm. Possessed of a friendly, cheerful, and contented disposition 
and of much command of temper, he passed through life easily and 
happily, enjoying it to the end; when he met with what was his 
wish—a speedy death—being cut off by a stroke of apoplexy. 
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